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Men and energy 
in West Africa 


HANA AND NIGERIA, two of Africa’s most 
{sesh states, are throwing them- 
selves energetically into the development 
of their new nationhood. 

Both countries (and their newly indepen- 
dent neighbour, Sierra Leone) will depend 
on expanding education to provide trained 
manpower, hence the many new schools 
and the fine universities at Ibadan and 
Accra. Both countries are kéenly aware of 
the need to diversify their economies—to 
build up new industries rather than de- 
pend so much on agriculture, as at present. 
Both have adopted far-sighted and liberal 
policies in attracting foreign capital to 
establish these industries. And both have 
ambitious plans for producing the elec- 
trical energy they will need, from their 
resources of coal, natural gas, oil and 
water: Ghana, with her great Volta Dam 
project, and Nigeria, planning schemes on 
the Niger and Kaduna rivers, are both pre- 
paring to meet the demands of their rising 
industries with an abundance of power. 

ENGLISH ELECTRIC IN WEST AFRICA 
For many years now The English Electric 
Company has been active in developing 
power production. As long ago as 1931 a 


water turbine generating set was installed 
at the Kurra Falls power station in Nigeria. 
In Ghana today, English Electric diesel- 
generator sets are already on the Volta 
Dam site, to supply the needs of the work- 
ers’ town there. There is English Electric 
generating and distributing plant in indus- 
try and public works from Kano airport 
in Northern Nigeria to Port Harcourt and 
Lagos in the south, in Ghana and, much 
further west, in Gambia and Sierra Leone. 

Railway equipment is another branch of 
electrical engineering for which this com- 
pany is well known—in fact its customers 
are found in over 35 countries. A delivery 
of 14 diesel-electric locomotives for Ghana 
was followed by an order for 12 more; all 
these are now in service. 

English Electric also pioneered the 
diesel-electrification of the expanding 
railway system of Nigeria. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. 
These countries can depend on the store of 
technical knowledge, skill and research 
which lie behind every contract with 
English Electric, while English Electric 
gains there further valuable experience in 
the special requirements of West Africa. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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EDUCATION has high priority in the go-ahead states of \\« 
Africa. These secondary-schoolboys of Mfantsipim colicce 


Ghana, like their fellows in Nigeria, will be trained in 
universities for new tasks in a more industrial econom». 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC MOTORS, supplied under a comprehen 
contract, driving cotton-processing plant in Kaduna Te» 


Factory, Nigeria. English Electric has on order equip! 
for a further textile mill in Nigeria. 


ve 
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ONE OF TWENTY-SIX 750-h.p. diesel- elec tric locomotives built 


for Ghana by English Electric. Similar locomotives have 


been supplied by English Electric to Nigeria. 
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Portrait of the Week— 


| tHE UNITED STATES got an astronaut into space at 

jast--Commander Alan Shepard, who soared 115 
miles high. He did not go into orbit, as the Soviet 
astronaut had done, but he was in control of the 
capsule, whereas Major Gagarin’s had been con- 
trolled from the ground. 


| k 


rHERE WAS MUCH CRITICISM and controversy, in 
the House of Commons and in the press, over the 
trial and conviction of George Blake, and over 
the security services in general. It appeared from 
what little the Prime Minister would say on the 
subject that nobody was going to carry the can 
buck for having taken Blake on, or for not having 
tumbled to what he was up to, and the Govern- 
ment and Opposition leaders then had a secret 
ltalk about it all. Mr. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, 
| the second Lord Stansgate, was returned by the 
electors of Bristol South East to the House of 
Commons, which wouldn't let him in. The 
Amalgamated Engineering Union repudiated its 


policy of unilateral nuclear disarmament, just as 
the shopworkers had, and Mr. Carron, the engi- 
neer of victory, cautiously opined that, ‘I should 


i think that Mr. Gaitskell will be quite pleased.” 


| 


| * 


THE FOREIGN MINISTER of the Congo, Mr. Justin 
Bomboko, announced that Mr. Moise Tshombe 
lof Katanga would be prosecuted for high treason 

ist. the Congolese Republic. The Shah of 
Persia dissolved both Houses of Parliament after 
the Government had fallen over a teachers’ pay 
strike, in the course of which students had demon- 
strated in favour of more pay for their teachers. 
The new Prime Minister, Dr. Amini, a well-to-do 
landowner, urged Persians to tighten their belts 
to escape the economic whirlpool. There was a 
teachers’ strike over pay in Glasgow, too, where 
Mr. John Bannerman, the Lord Rector of Aber- 
deen University, and chairman of the Scottish 
Liberal Party, said that thus the Minister of Edu- 
cation was being stood in the corner and given 
a few lines. 


* 


IT ALMOST BEGAN TO LOOK as though Britain might 
at any rate make cautious overtures towards the 
Common Market, and Tory members for agri- 
cultural constituencies began to get worried. The 
Steel Company of Wales proposed to import 
American coking coal, as being 16s. a ton cheaper 
than Welsh; Welsh coalminers said that we might 
just as reasonably import cheap steel from Japan. 


* 


BOAC'’s reported loss of £1.7 million, which was 
nearly twice last year’s, and brought its accumu- 
lated deficiencies to £17 millions, was not due to 
operating costs, or a fall in traffic, but to the pay- 
ment of interest on government loans. The British 
Aircraft Corporation produced a new short-range 
jet aircraft, intended to be a successor to the 
Viscount. 


* 


THE QUEEN GOT BACK from Italy having had, she 
said, a nice time, which included twelve minutes 
of grand opera (Lucia di Lammermoor, with Joan 
Sutherland) from the royal box at the Scala in 
Milan. Tottenham Hotspur, already league cham- 
pions, won the FA Cup, thus bringing off a 
double last achieved in 1897 by Aston Villa. An 
American psychologist came publicly to the con- 
clusion that tattooing among sailors was prompted 
by emotional maladjustment, having tested several 
hundred ratings of the United States Navy with a 
personality inventory barometer and a Taylor 





manifest anxiety scale. 
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THE MISSING COAT-HANGER 


OME years ago the US Central Intelligence 

Agency heard that the Russians were making 
a new bomber, and although from a variety of 
sources they managed to find out a good deal 
about it, they were unable to discOver what it 
was made of. Then, they were tipped off that 
shavings from the machining of the bomber’s 
wing were being remelted and made into coat- 
hangers: and the word went out to CIA agents 
to get one. In due course, a bent coat-hanger 
of the required make was extracted from the 
garbage in a Russian airliner that had landed 
in Vienna: and from this last piece of the jigsaw 
the CIA experts were able to estimate the Soviet 
bomber’s range and load—an exploit which the 
American magazine Newsweek, recounting the 
story, calls typical of the CIA at its best. 

It is also typical of the CIA, or for that matter 


any intelligence agency the world over, at its 
¢ 


stalest: for the story, in different versions, has 
been circulating almost as long as intelligence 
agencies have existed, in an effort to justify their 
existence. The coat-hanger, admittedly, is the 
CIA’s own variant; it will be new to most of us, 
if not to James Bond. But innumerable other 
domestic utensils, even down to collar-studs, have 
been used in such illustrations before; the aim 
being to show how necessary it is that the work 
of security services should not be underrated or 
scoffed at, because the trivia can be vital. 

But what Newsweek did not tell its readers was 
the wry pay-off which often accompanies versions 
of this story: to the effect that the intelligence 
agency secured its coat-hanger (or collar-stud) 
only a couple of weeks before the bomber’s 
found through ordinary 
channels—published, perhaps, in a Russian 
engineering journal: in other words, that the 
exercise, though fascinating, was of no practical 
value. And it is tempting to wonder how much 
of the work of the British intelligence and security 
authorities produces results which are valuable 
not sisag@y as indicating the skill, pertinacity and 


specifications were 





courage of the authorities and of their agents, 
but in obtaining information which can be put 
to useful purposes 

The security authorities admittedly. are un- 
lucky in that they tend to get publicity for their 
and even their successes mas 


failures appear to 


be failures, because the unmasking of a spy often 
discloses evidence of his in avoiding 
earlier detection. Yet 
authorities really cannot blame the press if the 
public now has 
catastrophic, almost incompetence. 
They appear to have been operating on much 
the same level of perception as the Man who 
was Thursday: full of 
remote from what is actually happening in the 
world outside. 

What is painful—as Richard Rovere writes this 
week, in the Cuba 
the awareness that intelligence (as a quality of 
mind, not as data) has offered ‘so little protection 
against enormous error. The same embarrass- 


ingenuity 
with due allowances, the 
a general impression of their 


hilarious, 


earnest endeavour, but 


connection with fiasco—is 


ment must be felt here, however insignificant the 
Lonsdale and Blake cases are by comparison 
Intelligence and counter-intelligence. admittedly, 
present different problems, but they are closely 
linked; it is inconceivable that a country with 
first-class intelligence services should have third- 
class security agencies, or vice versa. And all the 
evidence since the war is that the security agencies 
have served Britain inadequately. Their record, 
in so far as it has become public, is one of quite 
striking incompetence; of which the Blake case, 
though by no means the most extreme example, is 
in the tradition—as by birth and by circumstance 
he was exactly the type of man who must expect 
to be a suspect, according to the book 

Yet the Blake case is signific int less because of 
the security authorities’ failure to realise earlier 
that he was a spy in the service of a foreign 
power, than 
made to prevent publicity for the fact that he had 
been a spy in this country’s service (or so they bad 


because of the futile efforts they 
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fondly believed). First, they tried to prevent pub- 
lication of the nature of his employment, a re- 
quest challenged by the Observer; the next day 
they asked the newspapers not to report informa- 
tion which had already been published in 
American newspapers circulating in Britain, 
apparently on the ground that if the British news- 
papers printed it, this would in some way lend it 
confirmation. As if the Communists, who em- 
ployed Blake, required confirmation! Editors 
are a timid lot, faced with security requests 
as well they might be, when they have just 
seen a man sentenced to forty-two years’ im- 
prisonment; if the Observer had not taken a 
firm line, it is quite possible that no othe: 
newspaper would have dared to. Sull, what is 
interesting is not that the attempt was made to 
hush the business up—security is far from being 
the only branch of the State service which prefers 
to avoid publicity for error—but the way the 
attempt was made: nicely calculated to ensure 
the maximum publicity for their mistakes, both 
here and abroad. 

Security tends to acquire the worst kind of 
bureaucratic insolence without the check that a 
Crichel Down provides, because nobody is 
allowed to bring its abuses to the public’s notice; 
it is only by accident that we hear about them 
On the need for an inquiry there appears 
to be general agreement; but the danger is that 
any investigation will be restricted to the subject 
of how to tighten up precautions. without enough 
attention being given to the type of work which 
the various agencies are engaged upon, and how 
much of it need be done at all. Some security 
precautions, of course, cannot be dispensed with; 
but it is open to doubt whether most of the work 
now being done in security's name is worth 
doing. And how much of what has been kept 
secret need have been kept secret? Such matters 
will not be easy to investigate: but at least a 
start could be made by setting up a body which 
can be called upon to perform an equivalent 
function to the Select Committee on Public 











Accounts: a small committee, preferably not 
composed of politicians, which would meet 
periodically to review the work of all security 
agencies. It should report its findings and the 
report should be made public—-except where a 
security risk would be incurred; and that excuse 
should no longer be accepted too readily. 


Black Mischief 
ie arrest of Mr. Tshombe and the announced 


intention of the Leopoldville Government to 
place him on trial for offences ranging from 
treason to ‘the massacre of the Baluba people’ 
are one more example of those sudden reversals 
of fortune which Congolese politicians have to 
accept aS an occupational risk; but the fall of 
princes in the Congo appears to have more effect 
on the fate of individuals than it does on the 
general political situation. Lumumba’s  dis- 
appearance left his fief in Stanleyville much 
where it was; and there is no reason to suppose 
that the eclipse of the Katangese Prime Minister 
will mean the end of Katanga. Indeed, Mr 
Ishombe was apparently more favourably dis- 
posed to an arrangement with Leopoldville than 
are the politicians he has left behind him--Mr 
Munongo, the Katanga Minister of the Interior 
and the most violent and ruthless advocate of 
Katanga independence, has said bluntly, ‘they 
have arrested the wrong man. 

Geographical circumstance and the present 
condition of the Congolese army make success- 
ful military operations against Katanga improb- 
able—unless, of course. the UN forces in the 
Congo decide to lend a hand (a possibility which 
is not altogether to be excluded). An excuse for 
such intervention would be provided if the 
Katanga Government nationalised the mining 
companies within its territory, as they might 
decide to do, since the new Belgian Government 
now intends to hand over the Congolese share in 
these interests to Leopoldville. In that event chaos 
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‘And now Mr. Burgess, of the British Foreign Office, will declare the fair open. 
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could follow, and the UN might be justified jp 
intervening to rid itself of a different problem. On 
the other hand, Katanga could easily keep itself 
in existence by the exercise of a little po!rtical 
wisdom and by the undeniable strength of its 
geographical! position. 

The prospects for Mr. Tshombe are gloomier 
He has the blood of Lumumba on his head. and 
his head may be the price which will have to be 
paid by President Kasavubu and General Mobuty 
for a resumption of negotiations with Stantey. 
ville and the return of the Lumumbists into the 
fold of Congolese unity. Since Lumumba was 
dispatched to his death in Katanga on_ their 
orders, it is ironical that Mr. Tshombe is to be 
charged with his death, but such technical points 
are not likely to worry anyone involved in 
Congolese politics, which pursue their Balkan 
pattern without being noticeably affected by out. 


side dis iIppro\ il 


Progress to the Rope 


A PROMINENT Abolitionist said the ot day 
that the state of a country’s civilisat can 


be judged by its attitude to capital punishment, 
By this criterion. the Soviet Union is now of 
the most uncivilised countries in the wor ut: 
side the Yemen. The new law scatters ex« ons 
with a lavish hand to embezzlers of State 
property. forgers, persistent criminals. and 
prisoners in labour camps who terroris 

fellows and otherwise cause disorder The 
Observer finds this last provision ‘progressive 
in that it ind’cates a concern for the indiy dual 


It seems much more likely to be used h\ the 
authorities against any solidarity on the part ol 
the prisoners, such as that shown in the great 
camp revolts of 1953, than in protecting any body 

The history of the death penalty in the Soviet 
Union has been chequered. It was abolished in 
January, 1920. to the accompaniment of mass 
execulions up to the moment the new decree 
came into force. But it continued to be prac 
tised, and was in any case restored in May of 
the same year. In Stalin’s time it was abolished 
in 1947 and not restored, for State crimes only, 
until 1950; but as the dates of death since given 
for a number of those wrongly executed the 
‘Leningrad Case’ fall within the period of 
tion, we may conclude that law and practice do 
not always go together in the Soviet Union. 
Restoration and abolition are, in fact, never 
intended purely as legal measures: always as 4 
dramatisation of public positions on the points 
ai issue 

The post-Stalin regime has been associated with 
an increasing deterioration in the legal posit In 
1954 first-degree murder was again made the sub- 
ject of the death penalty, and now there are these 
new categories. The arguments put out by the 


Soviet Government and its Prosecutor-General 


would sound reactionary at a Conservative 
Women’s Conference: they accord more with 
the views held by extreme retentionists he in 
the 1820s—there is a crime wave, it must be 
stamped out, and what more effective method 
than killing off all concerned? The boast used 
to be that crime would die out in a ‘Socialist 
society; this natural process seems to be requiring 
2 good deal of help on its way. 
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THI 


Professionals 


From RICHARD H. ROVERE 


passage of does not reduce the 


mitude of the folly in Cuba. The more it 


time 


ig Xi ed. the worse the whole affair looks 
The immediate consequences are bad enough: 
Ca s tightened grip on Cuba, the growing 
dis t of American leadership, the revelations 
f Central Intelligence ‘operating’ procedures 
nd of the bureau’s mammoth incompetence 
What re painful, though, is the awareness 
that eence (as a quality of mind, not as 
data) d the best staff a twentieth-century 
Pr has had offered so little protection 
y kormous error This has been exceed- 
ngl d to take 
The President, it is being said on almost every 
hand %t the sort of man to make the same 
{ wice. This is a consoling bit of rhetoric, 
n can at least be sure that he is the sort of 
11 do what he can to protect himself 
wainst any repetition of disaster. He has 
ipy ed a commission to look into the whole 
fair and report back to him in two months. It 
is headed by a_ highly respected ex-soldier, 
General Maxwell Taylor, who is being joined in 
thi rk by the President’s brother Robert: by 
the Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral Arleigh 
Burk nd by the director of the Central Intel- 


ligence Agency, Allen W. Dulles. Some have 


thought it odd to put Mr. Dulles on a commission 
that should examine the goings-on in Mr. Dulles’s 
office. But the director of the CIA is a civil ser- 
vant heavy with years and with honours (mostly 
unsung) in the country’s service, and it would be 
inact of almost inexcusable rudeness for a young 
President to treat him as if he were a member of 
1 regulatory commission suspected of bilking the 
government. It will not be Mr. Dulles’s morality 
r his personal conduct of affairs that will be 
inder examination but the whole concept of the 
CIA concept embodied in law fourteen years 
Aigo 
The Taylor investigation may come up with 
something useful and important, as may the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which is 
conducting some investigations of its own. But 
the investigation that will count the most is the 
me that will take place in the White House and 
particularly in that small part of the White House 


ccupied by the President’s mind. Only he really 
knows how he arrived at the decision on Cuba, 
ind only he has the power to change both those 
habits of mind and those procedures of adminis- 
ration that may in part account for what would 
seem to be his unhabitual behaviour. 

His own inquiry may lead to some important 


changes. One way to explain what happened on 


April 17 is to attribute to the President a decision 
{0 accept professional rather than non-pro- 
fessional counsel. In his career up to now, he has 
distrusted narrow expertise and tended to rely 


more heavily on the judgment of people with 
broad and general interests in the field of public 


policy. Such associates as Theodore Sorenson, 
McGeorge Bundy, Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and 
Robert F. Kennedy are men interested in just 


about every phase of government and American 
life but with no highly developed competence in 








v. Amateurs 


NEW YORK 
military planning, intelligence-gathering and the 
like. The decision on Cuba undoubtedly seemed 
to the President one which, unlike most of those 
he has taken in the past, had to be made with the 
assistance of the appropriate technicians. He must 
have felt that, in this matter, he could not give 


like Arthur 


Schlesinger, Jr., a weight superior or equal to that 


to the counsel of someone 
{ his principal intelligence officers or his Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, As it 


fessionals were mostly right, and the professionals 


4 


turned out, the non-pro 


were almost wholly wrong. The President would 
not be so simple-minded as to conclude, in the 
aftermath of this affair, that professionals are 
invariably wrong, but one suspects that he may 
revert to his old scepticism and distrust of them 
He may carry his inquiry to the point of being 
distrustful of the whole approach of the CIA to 


such essentially political judgments as that of the 


669 


temper of the Cuban masses and the power of 
Fidel Castro. In the instant case, the conscientious 
newspaper reader seems to have been in a better 


position to form a sound judgment than the 
recipient of reports from secret agents, disaffected 
Cubans, and the veteran ‘analysts’ and 
‘appraisers’ of the CIA. The New York Times 
knew the score very well 

There may be a reshullling in the White Hot Be. 
ind the authority of the CIA may be drastically 
reduced; but thus far. there 1s no evidence to sug- 
gest that the President is considering the | 
sibility that what he was attempting to do in 
Cuba may have been wrong in principle. He 
seems fixed in the view that a Communist Cuba 
1,4 danger of the first order to American security 
His recent speeches and statements have made it 
plain that he thinks there may be occasions when 
the United States should make a= military 
rejoinder to i poli ical event Ihe force if 


criticism abroad and at home may in time compel 
him to reconsider these propositions, but at the 
moment there is no sign that he regards his 


expressed views as open to ser 


A Professor Grasps the Sword 


By PATRICIA McGOWAN 


HOUGH there is evidence of spontaneous 
Woes revenge for cruelties inflicted by the 
Portuguese over four centuries, the Angolan 
nationalists seem to be operating according to a 
preconceived plan. When representatives of some 
of their organisations met in London last Decem- 
ber they declared their readiness for ‘a struggle 
by all means’ against Portuguese rule. One of 
their thirty-two-year-old poet whose 
father and grandfather before him had fought 


against the Portuguese, told me that the author) 


leaders. a 


ties Were preparing to meet any kind of African 
resistance with total war. ‘Our answer, he added, 
‘must be just as determined.” He and his friends 
enjoy the material and moral support of. all 
emergent Black Africa: their strength seems to 
have taken the Portuguese by surprise. Still more 
unexpected, and have 
been the denunciation by advisers, 
and the formal US repudiation in the United 
Nations, of 
Africa 
any hope of American aid 

All these factors make it unrealistic to suppose 
that the revolt in Angola is going to be easy to 
suppress How is Dr. Salazar going to deal with 
it? Or his successors? for a significant section 
of Salazar’s opponents are just as determined as 


unpalatable, in Lisbon 


Kennedy's 
mission’ in 


Portugal’s  ‘civilising 


a policy change that has finally dashed 


he is to hang on to the colonies at all costs. Yet 
these costs do not seem to have been counted in 
Portugal, whose government remains intent on 
a policy which other European nations, far richer 
and far more powerful, have found disastrous 
8,000 troops are on their way from Portugal, and 
their arrival in Angola will bring the total of 
armed forces there to 25.000. This may sound a 
pretty modest figure, but for Portugal it is a 
substantial one; and the war has only just begun. 

Now, Dr. Salazar has one talent acknowledged 
by friend and foe alike. Coimbra University’s 


* Co-author of Oldest Ally, a study of Salazar’s 
Portugal, which will be published this summer. 


PINHEIRO* 


former Professor of ‘Economic and Fiv.ancial 


Sciences ts. skilled at balancing the national 
budget: his British admirers claim that Portugal's 
cconomy is one of the healthiest in Europe and 
But 


1918 Portugal has not been involved in foreign 


the escudo the sturdiest of currencies 


since 


or colonial wars: Salazar has never had to face 
the problems of a war economy 

The task that 
measured against the yardstick provided by the 
Algeria. A alter 


the fighting started there France had about 80,000 


now confronts him is. best 


pacification’ of month or two 


troops in the field and France's population is 
five times, her national income eighteen times, 
The territory the Portuguese aim to 
Algeria. It has 


but there are fewer 


Portugal's 
subdue is roughly half the size of 
roughly half the population 
150.000 


Algeria there are close to a million. Large towns 


than Europeans in Angola, while in 


are few in Angola, and the population is fairly 
evenly scattered, whereas most of Algeria is un 


inhabitable desert. I of Angola ire 
jungle, which provides valuable cover for rebels 


SOO 


arge parts 


And Algeria is only miles from France 
Angola is 5,000 miles from Portugal 

Even if we assume that Angola provides the 
Portuguese with roughly half the military prob- 
lem the had in Algeria, Portugal 
has nothing like half the resources that France 


has. Despite her colonial empire she is the poorest 


French have 


and least productive country in western Europe 
In 1957 the national head was 200 
dollars. one-quarter of 
effort in) Angola 
250.000 men and 400 million dollars a 
total defence 


of her 


income per 
France's. An equivalent 


would cost the Portuguese 


year a 
times her present 


sum Over SIX 


expenditure, and nearly a quarter entire 
national income 

Military arithmetic cannot, admittedly, be done 
There are many 
troops are 


though 


in this rough and ready way 
kinds of intangibles 
cheaper to maintain than French ones 


Portuguese 
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the arms, aircraft and napalm they use do not 
cost any less. But even if Angola presents a 
proportionately smaller problem, budgeting for a 
colonial war is going to tax Salazar’s financial 
know-how to the utmost. 

Some of his richer subjects are already trying 
to avoid being taxed in a more direct way, and 
capital is beginning to flow out of the country at 


Westminster Commentary 





a rate the government finds alarming and is trying 
to lessen A prolonged rebellion in Angola, too, 
would have even more serious economic dangers 
Loss of the northern region’s valuable coffee 
crop, Portugal’s biggest dollar-earner, is already 
likely; production of sugar, copper and diamonds 
may alsc be affected. Yet there is no sign of 
caution in Lisbon. 


But Westward, Look 


By BERNARD LEVIN 


For once the quick brown fox 
appears to have jumped cver the 
lazy dogs. The remarkable turn- 
up for the book achieved by Mr. 
Gaitskell last week, when first 
the Shopworkers and then the 
Engineers bolted the unilateralist 
ticket, has been hailed in some 
quarters as though it meant not 
only the end of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
troubles with his own party, but also the immin- 
ent return of Labour to office with a majority 
scmewhere around five hundred. I can vouch for 
one quarter which is not quite so optimistic as 
al! that, but there is no doubt that the decline in 
the Leader’s fortunes has for the moment at any 
rate been halted. It can hardly be denied now 
that Mr. Gaitskell, who for once has hac the 
sense to keep his mouth shut at the right time (it 
pormally being his practice to keep silence when 
it is imperative that he should speak) can, if he 
keeps his nerve (and there is no reason to fear 
that a nerve kept as long and as manfully as he 
has kept his so far will be lost now), come safely 
home at Blackpool and stay there. 
Nevertheless, as I suggest, it is not going to be 
quite so easy as the less sophisticated of our 
brethren seem to suppose. To begin with, both 
the Shopworkers and the Engineers, though they 
have rejected unilateralism, clearly hanker after 
what has come to be known as the Crossman- 
Padley compromise. Now there must be objec- 
tions on Mr. Gaitskell’s part to this formula in 
itself, but far more pressing are the tactical ob- 
jections to it. The first of these is that it forms a 
natural stronghold for all those who wish tc down 
Mr. Gaitskell but who are not unilateralists (and 
to them can be added some who are only uni- 
lateralists because that has hitherto seemed to be 
the best way of downing him), and if they can 
force him into a corner where he will be obliged 
to accept it, they are well on their way to their 
goal. For all they will have to do thereafter is to 
push the compromise, step by single step, farther 
and farther away from what Mr. Gaitskell can in 
good conscience support. There must then come 
a day when they demand more—but only just 
more—than he can concede. They will then be 
in the position of those who ask whether a man 
with one hair on his face had a beard and, receiv- 
ing the answer ‘No’, ask whether then a man with 
two has a beard, or three, or four, and so on, until 
the respondent is forced into the impossible 
position of settling for the number of hairs which 
constitutes a beard. 


Mr. Gaitskell’s position would then be dire 
indeed, for although he can declare that he will 
fight, fight and fight 2gain on the issue of uni- 
lateralism, he would cut a less impressive figure 
making such a declaration over, say (I choose a 
principle at random, but since some of Mr. 
Gaitskell’s opponents have for a long time chosen 
all their principles at random I can hardly be 
blamed for that), the precise number of nuclear 
warheads which a Labour Government would 
permit the Americans to keep in Britain. 

Secondly, the compromise must be unaccept- 
able to Mr. Gaitskell because the unilateralists, 
or some of them, will hasten to get aboard it if it 
looks like floating, on the grounds—perfectly 
tenable by even the sincerest—that although it is 
from their point of view inadequate, it is at any 
rate a step in the right direction. The only uni- 
lateralists this could not satisfy, in fact, are the 
sea-green incorruptibles who insist on the uni- 
lateralism, the whole unilateralism, and nothing 
but the unilateralism, all at once. This may 
leave surprisingly few, as a matter of fact, 
holding out; certainly the Communists and 
fellow-travellers, who after all were still anti- 
unilateralists at Brighton in 1958, will re-rat 
without qualms (indeed, it is they whom I 
expect to see leading the rush to get aboard the 
Crossman-Padley formula at Blackpool), and Mr. 
Cousins has made such a gigantic ninny of him- 
self so often already on this subject that he will 
scarcely blush to do so again. Whereupon Mr. 
Gaitskell will be back where he started (only 
more tired), trying to satisfy those who are in- 
satiable; for he cannot give them what they want, 
and they will not finally settle for less. 

And not even this exhausts the dangers in Mr. 
Gaitskell’s acceptance of the formula; the 
greatest is yet to come. It is that the resemblance 
which the Labour Party bears to Fred Karno’s 
Army, close though it already is, will be even 
closer if they perform yet another somersault in 
public. Compromise after compromise has been 
the Labour Party’s story these many years, and 
the hoots of derisive laughter from the country at 
large have grown ever louder, more frequent, 
more prolonged and harder to distinguish from 
so many raspberries. To this process it seemed 
that a halt was called last October; if it is to 
begin again now I doubt if the Labour Party will 
ever be forgiven. 

So it will be seen that the dangers inherent 
for Mr. Gaitskell in the acceptance, willing or 
grudging, of the compromise are great. Yet can 
he refuse it and still win? I think he can. To 
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begin with, he has what might be termed a natural 
advantage in that the formula, having the hand of 
Mr Crossman writ large all over it. may justly 
be rejected on the good legal ground that if q 
testator’s wishes be unascertainable by the study 
of the will. the disposition of his worldly g ods 
will be decided as if he had died intestate. (Mr 
Crossman, it will be argued, is not dead. But | 
know a house where they stick pins into a way 
image of him twice a day.) Mr. Carron, for in. 
stance, is mandated to support both the cor 

mise and the official policy, and Mr. Padley him 


self to support the official policy if the compro. 
mise cannot carry the day. This——if the pattern js 
repeated at the rest of the mandating union cop. 


ferences (the miners have yet to be heard from, 
as have Sir Tom Williamson's threequarters of 
a million)—should give Mr. Gaitskell sufficient 
elbow-room to reject the compromise with a good 
hope of seeing the official policy carried and 
everything else defeated, particularly when yoy 
add to this kind of advantage the great, though 
imprecise. effect of the desire of many Labour 


Party members to stop looking like so many 
charlies. 
But if Mr. Gaitskell should win, he must not 


make again the mistake of resting on his battle. 
scarred laurels. He has been saved, if he /ics been 
saved, by a combination of his own courage, the 
astonishing discovery of an enormous reservoir 
of fiercely loyal personal support for him 
among Labour's rank and file, the revulsion felt 
even by many who were not sympathetic to him 
against the depths of vituperation descended to 
by his opponents, the reaction against the way in 
which the Communists overplayed their hand, 
and, above all, by the sheer, hard grind of his 
supporters, particularly the ‘Campaign for 
Democratic Socialism’, who have gone out into 
the field and organised and drilled and _per- 
suaded and canvassed and generally put their 
backs into it in a way which has never before 
been seen on the party’s Right. But if he wastes 
all this now, he will not be forgiven, and he will 
not get another chance. 

At Easter, 1960, Mr. Frank Cousins, on the 
last day of the Aldermaston March. was seen 
stumping along in the line, his raincoat over his 
arm and his eyes on the ground, by about 20.000 
citizens, and this was widely reported in the news- 
papers. Now on the whole, the people who walk 
in the Aldermaston March may be deemed to be 
supporters of unilateral nuclear disarmament, 
with the possible exception of those members of 
MIS whose duties compel them to mingle ut 
obtrusively with the crowd in the hope o. over 
hearing subversion, and even they may be readily 
distinguished by their tiny, pointed heads. theif 
bowler hats, and their banners, which say, not 
‘Ban the Bomb’ but ‘Observers from Middle East 
Centre for Arabic Studies.” Yet nothing was done 
ia the way of warding off a threat which. in view 


of the million-plus votes wielded by Mr. Cousins, 
should have been seen at once to be a formidable 
one. From now on, Mr. Gaitskell’s intelligence 


must be as good as that of his opponents: his 
counter-attack must be as swift; his methods as 
ruthless; his supporters as well-drilled. Then. and 
only then, will he be able to lift his head from 
the day-to-day struggle for survival, and begin 10 
look towards the more distant goal of repairing 
Labour’s wasted fortunes. 
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The Other Exodus 


By ERSKINE B. CHILDERS 


5 je Palestine Arab refugees wait, and 
multiply, and are debated at the United 
Nations. In thirteen years, their numbers have 
increased from 650.000 to 1,145,000. Most of 
them survive only on rations from the UN 
agency, UNRWA. Their subsistence has already 
cost £110,000,000. Each year, UNRWA has to 
plead at New York for the funds to carry on, 
against widespread and especially Western lack 
of sympathy. There is one reason for this im- 
patience: the attitude created towards these 
refugees by Israeli argument. For over ten years, 
Israeli spokesmen have ciaimed that 
Unless we understand how this problem was 
caused. we cannot rightly judge how it should 
be solved... The responsibility of the Arab 
Government is threefold. Theirs is the initiative 
for its creation. Theirs is the onus for its endur- 
ance. Above all—theirs is the capacity for its 
solution [Abba Eban to the UN, 1957]. 

In this inquiry, | propose only briefly to ex- 
amine the last two of these three claims. The 
last, about a ‘solution,’ is that if the Arab host 
governments were willing, they could resettle 
the refugees quite easily outside Palestine— 
where, as Israel claims and as President 
Kennedy’s 1960 election platform also had it, 
‘there is room and opportunity for them. This is 
not even remotely true. UNRWA’s new chief, 
Dr John Davis, has now bluntly and bravely 
warned against ‘facile assumptions that it rests 
with the host governments to solve the prob- 
lem ... the simple truth is that the jobs .. . do 
not exist today within the host countries.’ Nor 
can the jobs be created, Dr. Davis reports, be- 
cause most of the refugees are unskilled peasants 
—precisely the host countries’ worst problem 
among their own rapidly expanding populations. 

These Arabs, in short, are displaced persons 
in the fullest, most tragic meaning of the term— 
an economic truth cruelly different from the 
myth. But there is also the political myth, and 
jt too has been soothing our highly pragmatic 
Western conscience for thirteen years. This is the 
Israeli charge, solemnly made every year and 
then reproduced around the world, that these 
refugees are—to quote a character in Leon Uris’s 
Exodus—‘kept caged like animals in suffering as 
a deliberate political weapon.’ 

This, again, Dr. Davis has now bravely called 
a ‘misconception.’ The reality here is that the 
refugees themselves fanatically oppose any re- 
settlement outside Palestine. UNRWA even had 
to persuade them that concrete huts, even in the 
UN camps, replacing their squalid tents and 
hovels, would not be the thin end of a resettlement 
wedge. Unlike other refugees, these refuse to 
move; they insist on going home. 

Why? The answer, I believe, lies in the third 
of the three issues Israel argues—in the cause 
itself of the mass exodus. The very fact that 
cause is argued by both sides is significant. 
Israel claims that the Arabs left because they 
were ordered to, and deliberately incited into 
panic, by their own leaders who wanted the field 
cleared for the 1948 war. It is also argued that 
there would today be no Arab refugees if the 
Arab States had not attacked the new Jewish 


State on May 15, 1948 (though 300.000 had 
already fled before that date). The Arabs charge 
that their people were evicted at bayonet-point 
and by panic deliberately incited by the Zionists. 

Examining every official Israeli statement 
about the Arab exodus, I was struck by the fact 
that no primary evidence of evacuation orders 
was ever produced. The charge, Israel claimed, 
was ‘documented’; but where were the docu- 
ments? There had allegedly been Arab radio 
broadcasts ordering the evacuation; but no dates, 
names of stations, or texts of messages were 
ever cited. In Israel in 1958, as a guest of the 
Foreign Office and therefore doubly hopeful of 
serious assistance. I asked to be shown the proofs. 
i was assured they existed, and was promised 
them. None had been offered when I left, but I 
was again assured. I asked to have the material 
sent on to me. I am still waiting. 

While in Israel, however, | met Dr. Leo Kohn, 
professor of political science at Hebrew Uni- 
versity and an ambassador-rank adviser to the 
Israeli Foreign Office. He had written one of 
the first official pamphlets on the Arab refugees. 
I asked him for concrete evidence of the Arab 
evacuation orders. Agitatedly, Dr. Kohn replied: 
‘Fvidence? Evidence? What more could you 
want than this?’ and he took up his own pam- 
phlet. ‘Look at this Economist report, and he 
pointed to a quotation. “You will surely not 
suggest that the Economist is a Zionist journal?’ 

The quotation is one of about five that appear 
in every Israeli speech and pamphlet, and are in 
turn used by every sympathetic analysis. It 
seemed very impressive: it referred to the exodus 
from Haifa. and to an Arab broadcast order as 
one major reason for that exodus. 

I decided to turn up the relevant (October 2) 
1948 issue of the Economist. The passage that 
has literally gone around the world was certainly 
there, but I had already noticed one curious 
word in it. This was a description of the massacre 
at Deir Yassin as an ‘incident.’ No impartial 
observer of Palestine in 1948 calls what happened 
at this avowedly non-belligerent, unarmed Arab 
village in April, 1948, an ‘incident—any more 
than Lidice is called an ‘incident.’ Over 250 old 
men, women and children were deliberately 
butchered, stripped and mutilated or thrown into 
a well, by men of the Zionist Irgun Zvai Leumi. 

Seen in its place in the full Economist article, 
it was at once clear that Dr. Kohn’s quotation 
was a second-hand account, inserted as that of 





St. Helena Prisoners 


WiTH only a very short time left for suf- 
ficient funds to be collected to enable the 
Bahraini prisoners on St. Helena to proceed 
with their defence, the Appeal Committee 
(Woodrow Wyatt, MP, Jeremy Thorpe, 
MP, John Stonehouse, MP, Donald Ches- 
worth, LCC, and Bernard Levin) thank 
readers of the Spectator for their generous 
response, but urgently ask for further dona- 
tions, of any sum, to be sent to Mr. Levin 
at the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, 
WwCcl. 
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am eye-witness at Haifa, by the journals owp 
cerrespondent who had not been in that city at 
the time. And in the rest of the same article 
written by the Economist correspondent himself 


but never quoted by Israel, the second great wave 
of refugees were described as ‘al! destitute, as 


the Jewish troops gave them an hour in which 
to quit, but | 
transport.’ 


simultaneously requisiti 


lt was now essential to check all other. even 
secondary, Israeli ‘evidence Another — stoct 
quotation down the years has been t Ip 
posedly, of the Greek-Catholic Archbishop of 
Galilee. For example, Israel's Abba | told 
the UN Special Political Committee in !957 that 
the Archbishop had ‘fully confirmed tt 
Arabs were urged to flee by their own ders 

I wrote to His Grace, asking for his ence 
of such orders. | hold signed letters f: 
with permission to publish. in which he has 
categorically denied ever alleging Arab cua 
tion orders; he states that no such orders were 
ever given. He says that his name has been 
abused for years; and that the Arabs fled through 


panic and forcible eviction by Jewish troops 


As none of the other stock quotations in 
Israeli propaganda are worth comment next 
Gecided to test the undocumented charge that the 
Arab evacuation orders were broadcast by Arab 
radio—which could be done thoroughly be 
cause the BBC monitored all Middle Eastern 
broadcasts throughout 1948. The records. and 
companion ones by a US monitoring unit. can be 
seen at the British Museum. 

There was not a single order, or appeal, or 


suggestion about evacuation from Palestine from 


any Arab radio station, inside or outside 
Palestine, in 1948. There is repeated monitored 
record of Arab appeals, even flat orders. to the 


civilians of Palestine to stay put. To select only 
two examples: on April 4, as the first great wave 
of flight began, Damascus Radio broadcast an 
appeal to everyone to stay at their homes and 
jobs. On April 24, with the exodus now a flood, 
Palestine Arab leaders warned that 
Certain elements and Jewish agents are spread- 
ing defeatist news to create chaos and panic 
among the peaceful population. Some cowards 
are deserting their houses, villages or citie 
Zionist agents and corrupt cowards will be 
severely punished [Al-Inqaz, the Arab L ibera- 
tion Radio, at 1200 hours]. 

Even Jewish broadcasts (in Hebrew) mentioned 
such Arab appeals to stay put. Zionist news 
papers in Palestine reported the same: none s0 
much as hinted at any Arab evacuation orders. 


* 


The fact is that Israel's official charges, which 
have vitally influenced the last ten years of 
Western thought about the refugees, are demon- 
strably and totally hollow. And from this alone, 
suspicion is justified. Why make such charges at 
all? On the face of it, this mass exodus might 
have been entirely the result of ‘normal’ panic 
and wartime dislocation. 

We need not even touch upon Arab evidence 
that panic was quite deliberately incited. The 
evidence is there, on the Zionist record. For ex 
ample, on March 27, four days before the big 
offensive against Arab centres by the official 
Zionist (Haganah) forces, the Irgun’s radio unit 
broadcast in Arabic. Irgun, a terrorist orgal 
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jsation like the Stern Gang, was officially dis- 
owned by Ben-Gurion and the Haganah. Yet just 
four days before the Haganah offensive Irgun 
warned ‘Arabs in urban agglomerations’ that 
typhus, cholera and similar diseases would break 
out ‘heavily’ among them ‘in April and May.’ 
The effect may be imagined. Two weeks later, 
it was this same Irgun, apparently so solicitous 
f Arab welfare, that butchered the people of 
Deir Yassin. Irgun then called a press confer- 
ence to announce the deed; paraded other cap- 
tured Arabs through Jewish quarters of Jerusalem 
to be spat upon; then released them to tell their 
kin of the experience. Arthur Koestler called the 
‘bloodbath’ of Deir Yassin ‘the psychologically 
decisive factor in this spectacular exodus.’ But 
this was only Irgun, it may be said. Is there evi- 
dence that official Zionist forces—the Haganah 
under Ben-Gurion and the Jewish Agency—were 
inciting panic? An Israeli Government pamphlet 
of 1958 states that ‘the Jews tried, by every 
means open to them, to stop the Arab evacua- 
tion’ (this same 1958 pamphlet has diluted Deir 
Yassin to ‘the one and only instance of Jewish 
high-handed [sic] action in this war’). 
one recorded instance of such an 
appeal. It is beyond dispute. even by Arabs, that 
in Haifa the late gentle Mayor, Shabetai Levi, 
with the tears streaming down his face, implored 
the city’s Arabs to stay. But elsewhere in Haifa, 
Zionists were terrorising Arabs. Arthur 
Koestler wrote in his book that Haganah loud- 
speaker vans and the Haganah radio promised 
that city’s Arabs escort to ‘Arab territory,” and 
‘hinted at terrible consequences if their warnings 


There is 


ther 


were disregarded.’ There are many witnesses of 





Students of the world 
read The Times 


JEOPLE whose minds are still open and eager learn 


about the world from The Times. 


There the resemblance of Times readers ends and 
their infinite variety begins. They are scattered all ove 
the world. They do not necessarily agree how the world, 
or even their own countries, should be run. They rea 
The Times because it does not attempt to bolster one set 


of opinions, but provides the facts on which intell 


opinions are formed. 


not attempt to pass these off as factual reports. This is 
the reason why those who will shortly be examined on 


facts read The Times: and why those who like to be free 


to examine the facts for themselves so strongly prefer it. 
Iv either description fits you, then you are likely to like 
The Times. If you are studying in the stricter sense, 


reduction in price* to you 


[he Times makes a specia! 
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this loudspeaker method elsewhere. In Jerusalem 
the Arabic warning from the vans was, “The road 
to Jericho is open! Fly from Jerusalem before 
you are all killed!’ (Meyer Levin in Jerusalem 
Embattled). Bertha Vester, a Christian mission- 
ary, reported that another theme was, ‘Unless 
you leave your homes, the fate of Deir Yassin 
wiil be your fate. The Haganah radio station 
also broadcast, in Arabic, repeated news of Arabs 
fleeing ‘in terror and fear’ from named places. 

Still, however, we have plumbed this exodus 
only so far as panic is concerned. There are 
UN and Economist reports of forcible expul- 
sion, which is some:hing else. How much evi- 
dence is there for this? And were only the 
‘unofficial’ Irgun and Stern forces responsible? 
This is what Nathan Chofshi, one of the original 
Jewish pioneers in Palestine, wrote in an ashamed 
rebuttal of an American Zionist rabbi’s charges 
ot evacuation orders : 

If Rabbi Kaplan really wanted to know what 
happened, we old Jewish settlers in Palestine 
who witnessed the fight could tell him how and 
in what manner we. Jews. forced the Arabs to 
leave cities and villages . . . some of them were 
driven out by force of arms: others were made 
to leave by deceit. lying and false promises. It 
is enough to cite the cities of Jaffa. Lydda 
Ramle. Beersheba, Acre from among number- 
less others fin Jewish Newsletter, New York 
February 9, 1939]. 

Were official Zionist troops involved at any 
of these places? I propose to select, for the sake of 
Lydda-Ramle area. It 


brevity, only the Was 


about the exodus from this area, among others, 
that the Ecenom:st reported, Jewish troops gave 
them an hour to quit.’ 

In their latest book, which has been publicl; 
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endorsed by Ben-Gurion, Jon Kimche and his 
brother devoted considerable detail to the 
Zionist offensive against Lydda and Ramle. It 
was approved by Ben-Gurion; it was undertaken 
by official Israeli forces under Yigael Alon. And 
the immediately responsible officer was Moshe 
Dayan, commander of the 1956 Sinai attack, now 
a Cabinet Minister. Kimche has described how, 
on July 11, 1948, Dayan with his column 
drove at full speed into Lydda. shooting up 
the town and creating confusion and a degree 
of terror among the population .. . its Arab 
population of 30.000 either fled or were herded 
on the road to Ramallah. The next day Ramle 
surrendered and its Arab population 
suffered the same fate. Both towns were sacked 
by the victorious Israelis 


also 


Ramallah, on the road to which these par- 
ticular Arabs —numbering over 60,000 from this 
one area alone herded, was up in the 
Judean hills, outside Zionist-held territory. The 
‘road to Jericho, which Arabs in Jerusalem were 
warned to take. brought them into the Jordan 
Valley. Some 85,000 are still there in one UN 
camp alone, under the Mount of Temptation. 
Ihe Arab population of Acre, 
Chofshi. exceeded 45,000: Acre was attacked by 
official Zionist troops 


were 


mentioned by 


* 


From this analysis of only some of the sources 
of the Arab exodus, then, it is clear beyond all 
doubt that official Zionist respon- 
sible for expulsion of thousands upon thousands 
of Arabs, and for deliberate incitement to panic. 
Seen from the viewpoint of the Arab refugees 
themselves, littke more would need to be said. 


forces were 
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And needless to say, even those Arabs expelled 
or who fled through ‘unofficially’ incited panic 
can hardly be asked to look differently on the 
Israeli Government today. It pays former 
Irgunists and Sternists the same war pensions as 
former Haganah troops; its denial of expulsion 
is total. 

But is it conceivable that Ben-Gurion and his 
colleagues could have deliberately contemplated 
an ‘emptying’ of Palestine? That a motive ex- 
isted is beyond doubt. The UN partition scheme 
had in no way solved the ‘Arab problem’ that a 
Jewish State would face. It would have given 
Zionism what its leaders publicly called the 
‘irreducible minimum’ of territory in a Palestine 
they claimed should entirely belong to them. 
And we know that the official Zionist movement 
had in fact no intention of accepting the UN 
territorial award. Six weeks before the British 
Mandate ended, before the Israeli State was pro- 
claimed, and before the Arab States sent in their 
armies, an all-out Zionist military offensive was 
launched. Later, Ben-Gurion publicly said of 
this offensive : 

As fighting spread, the [Arab] exodus was 
joined by Bedouin and fellahin [peasants], but 
not the remotest Jewish homestead was aband- 
oned and nothing a tottering [British] adminis- 
tration could unkindly do stopped us from reach- 
ing our goal on May 14, 1948, in a State made 
larger and Jewish by the Haganah [cf. Rebirth 
and Destiny of Israel} 

The Jewish State envisaged by the UN would 
have contained a 45 per cent. Arab population: 
the extra territory attacked by the Zionists before 
May 14 would have increased that ratio—for 
example, by more than 80,000 Arabs in Jaffa 
alone. But it was not just a question of numbers. 
[he Arabs owned and occupied far too much 
of the territory's productive and social facilities 
tv enable anything like the mass Jewish immigra- 
tion of which Zionists dreamed. 

What this meant in terms of motive can be 
seen in the statistics that followed the Arab exo- 
dus. More than 80 per cent. of the entire land 
area Of Israel is land abandoned by the Arab 
refugees. Nearly a quarter of all the standing 
buildings in Israel had been occupied by those 
Arabs. Ten thousand shops, stores and other 
firms inside new Israel had been Arab. Half of 
all the citrus fruit holdings in the new State 
had belonged to the Arabs now made refugees. 
Ry 1954, more than one-third of the entire Jewish 
population of Israel was living on ‘absentee 
property—most of it now ‘absorbed’ into the 
Israeli economy, and unilaterally sequestered by 
Israeli legislation against a ‘global’ compensation 
offer 

It is, then, litthe wonder that old Chaim 
Weizmann, Israel's first President. described the 
Arab exodus as ‘a miraculous simplification of 
Israel’s tasks.” But was it ‘miraculous’? Un- 

expected? In no way part of the combined 
military and economic planning of nascent 
Israel's leaders? 

We come to perhaps the most grave evidence 
of all. The mass exodus began in April, 1948. 
By June, the UN Mediator was fully seized of 
it. He formally demanded a statement of policy 
from the new Israeli Government about the 
refugees. At first, he could get no satisfaction. 
Then, in an official letter dated August 1, 1948, 
Israel’s Foreign Minister replied. 





today 


fiight; only eleven weeks since Israel had been 
proclaimed, ostensibly calling on the Arabs to 
‘play their part in the development of the State.’ 
And it was at this time that a Government 
since claiming that this whole exodus was un- 
expected and despite its implorings, formally 
denied the refugees the right of return. Israel did 
not merely plead ‘security,’ but told the United 
Nations: 

On the economic side, the reintegration of ti 
returning Arabs into normal life, and even their 
mere sustenance, would present an insuperable 
problem. The difficulties of accommodation, 
employment. and ordinary livelihood would be 
insuperable 
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The case rests. This is not the place to discuss 
a ‘solution,” and no summary conclusion is 
needed, save perhaps to recall the words of an 
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HE debate on the Criminal Justice Bill in the 
House of Lords on May | showed how 
greatly perturbed the nation ts by the continued 
increase in delinquency, especially by those under 
the age of twenty-one. From the reports in nearly 
all the newspapers it seemed as though the only 
suggestion made to meet the grave problem was 
the introduction of corporal punishment so ably 
advocated by the Lord Chief Justice. This was 
not so. Lord Parker himself in the first part of 
his speech, as weil as several other Peers, warmly 
commended the Training Centre Scheme which 
Lord Longford. in opening the debate, had 
described as ‘the most constructive solution for 
many years. A new and far more hopeful 
approach can be made to the crime problem if 
we can establish training outside prison as a new 
and ever-powerful element in our penal system 
. the Scheme . . . represents the germ of a 
whole new penal philosophy. .. ~ 
At present there is a vicious circle. There are 
many youths who require something more than 
straightforward probation, but who do not seem 
to need the very expensive, long period of train- 
ing in Borstal or an Approved School. The only 
alternative—apart from a fine, which is scarcely 
even an inconvenience to the working boy of 
is three months in a Detention Centre. 
There are nothing near enough of these Centres, 
all of which are overflowingly full. The Benches 
therefore commit these young people to serve a 
short sentence in prison. The prisons are so full 
that 7,000 prisoners are sleeping three in a cell 
and in the Wormwood Scrubs Boys’ Prison in 
March 162 boys under twenty-one were sleeping 
three in a cell in which they are incarcerated for 
far too many hours every day owing to the short- 
age of prison officers. Quite obviously these young 
people deteriorate in such conditions, where they 
are bound to compare notes on past crimes and 
to plan future ones. It is absurd to be horrifi 
the increase in delinquency when it is clearly 
partly caused by these conditions! 
Most Benches try where possible to avoid order- 
ing residential training. It is extremely expensive 
—Approved Schools and Borstals cost over £10 
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Tt was only four months since the first waves of 
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official Israeli spokesman, though in rather dif 
erent import: 

Unless we understand how this problem was 
caused, we cannot rightly judge how it should be 
solved. 

The Arabs of Palestine now enter their four 
teenth year of exile. If you go among them in the 
hills of Judea, they will take you by the arm to 
a crest of land and point downwards, across the 
rusty skeins of barbed wire. ‘Can you see it 
over there beside those trees? That is my home 

It is shaming beyond all brief descriptions t 
move among these million people, as a Westerner 
It is shaming for many Jews, and some speak out 
as Nathan Chofshi has bravely done: 

We came and turned the native Arabs into 
tragic refugees. And still we dare to slander and 
malign them, to besmirch their name. Instead 
of being deeply ashamed of what we did anc 
trying to undo some of the evil we committed . . 
we justify our terrible acts and even attempt to 
glorify them. 





Centres 
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a week for each inmate. It breaks up the home, 
and parents shelve on to the staff of the Institu 
tion their responsibility of training their children 
Working boys lose their jobs, which may ruit 
their For these and other 
Benches will, as long as possible, order supervi 
sion on probation. There is a serious shortage o! 
probation officers, who are disgracefully over 
worked and underpaid. They cannot do thei: 
work as thoroughly as they want to do it, witl 
the result that the number of successes are less 
than they used to be. Furthermore, at no time 
ire the probation officers, through the method 
of visiting and reporting, able to study the proba 
tioner When he is thoroughly relaxed and off his 
guard in association with others of his own age 

The proposed Training Centre Scheme which 
is based upon, but is by no means the same as 
the Centre which has worked well for twenty-five 


careers reason 
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years at Boston, Mass., is that those boys who are 
failing on probation or whose crimes are too 
serious for ordinary probation shall be ordered 
by the Bench, as a condition of their probation 
order, to attend the Centre for two hours on 
every weekday for a period of three months and 
then to report back to the Court, which will have 
before it the report of their conduct at the Centre. 
't the report is an excellent one, the probationer 
could be conditionally discharged: if it is only 
fair, ordinary probation could be continued: |f 
it is bad, the Bench could send him for residential 
training. 

The young people sent to the Centre would 
have to be carefully selected. Those from bad 
homes or where the parents are unlikely to co- 
operate in the training would be unsuitable, so 
would those who are steeped in delinquent habits 

The Centre could be held in a school when the 
day school is over. It would be necessary to hire 
the hall and two or three classrooms. Schoolboys 
of twelve (or fourteen) would attend between 
5 and 7 p.m. and working boys between 8 
and 10. 

The principal and his deputy would have to 
be full-time, highly trained and well-paid social 
workers. They might well be recruited from the 
house masters at Borstals and Approved Schools 
who would have had experience in dealing with 
these difficult types of boys. The remainder of 
the staff would be part-time and would be re- 
cruited from day-time teachers in the same way 
as is the staff of the evening institutes or of some 
of the youth organisations. 

Many of the boys are semi-illiterate: they could 
be taught to read and write. Some are suffering 
from a sense of inferiority; they could learn to 
regain their self-respect through what they are 
able to accomplish whether in handicrafts or art. 
Most of them are ignorant of their responsibili- 
ties towards others; there would be lessons in 
citizenship, which all of them need. The physical 
training might well be undertaken by the police, 
thereby helping to establish a better understand- 
ing and mutual respect between them and this 
type of boy. 

Through experiencing the corporate life of the 
Centre it is hoped that many of these unclubbed 
boys when they leave will join their local boys’ 
club, if one exists, and continue their training 
in such projects as the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award Scheme. Some of the offences committed 
by these young people started merely as a rag, 
a pastime which is characteristic of the normal 





adolescent boy. In a good boys’ club they learn 
how to rag and above all when to stop. 

The principal or his deputy would co-operate 
with the probation officer in whatever social 
work may be required in the home. The parents 
would be expected to co-operate and keep in 
touch with what is going on in the Centre. 

The great advantages of the Scheme are that 
they can be opened at once: no new buildings 
would be needed. They would be very cheap to 


run. costing, 


it is estimated. about £75-£100 per 
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boy instead of the £500 or more required for resi. 
dential training. Above all. it should be a really 
effective method of reformative character train. 
ing during the 130 hours spent at the Centre. And 
it should be a real deterrent, for the deprivation 
of their liberty on every weekday is something 
that all young people will want to avoid 

Lord Longford is moving a non-party amend- 
ment in the Committee stage of the Bill 
week. If it is accepted, it is hoped that it 
be incorporated in the new Criminal Justice 


Led Astray 


By JONATHAN MILLER 


i te Friar House was a progressive school set 
in large grounds with a gnarled orchard in 
Which a moth-eaten donkey grazed. The build- 
ing was a converted farmhouse spread about in 
barns and outhouses which had been turned into 
huge, draughty classrooms. 

‘We like to think of education as a sort of 
leading-out, cooed the headmistress at the first 
interview, and before long I was equipped for 
the business in a spinach-coloured jumper with a 
high polo neck. My leading-out only lasted six 
months but it took six years to lead me back 
again to a condition where I could take a useful 
place in society. I believe that the conventional 
subjects did feature somewhere in the curriculum, 
but I have only the haziest recollection of them. 
I seem to recall that they were telescoped in some 
strange way in order to make room for the more 
crucial aspects of the leading-out process. Mathe- 
matics and languages were, for example, conven- 
iently elided when we learnt the multiplication 
tables in French. 

The morning got off to a good start with 
prayers, but these were nothing like any prayers 
I had come across before and nothing like them 
ever turned up again. In the midst of the re- 
strained Anglican assemblies of later schools | 
often found myself longing for the wilder prac- 
tices of the Friar House. The headmistress would 
stand before us with one hand placed delicately 
on the piano lid. After a formal cough she would 
lead us off into a sort of Jungian chant to which 
I never somehow managed to learn the words. 
There were a lot of hand movements, however. 
I remember these clearly. Both fists were placed 




















‘He must have decided to play it for laughs? 


together, side by side over the heart. Then, as 
chant grew to a crescendo (something about 
spirit of the sun within us glows’), the 
reached up and out in an expansive double a 
spiritual ecstasy. This was always the signal 
1 lot of facetious horseplay; the idea being 
fell both neighbours with outstret 
arms. The mistress never seemed put out b 
scuffling climax. Perhaps she interpreted 
some sort of transport. Even if she had 
rullled she would never have struck us, as thet 


one § 


Was a strict embargo on violence of any 
What discipline there was, was conveyed 
curious system which 
different coloured auras to the various pupils « 
the basis of their conduct in the previous \ 
My aura was brown at the end of every weel 
though there were people who basked in a p 
one. I never discovered a way of life which s 
ceeded in getting the wavelength of my 
switched. 

After would down to the 
morning’s work, much of which was taken up 
with garbled Oriental mythology. ‘How Manu 
led his peoples out of Atlantis’ was always a 
popular theme. After the lesson the boys and 
girls would troop off through the autumn mist to 
the art room, which occupied one of the barns 
on the other side of the orchard. Here, with the 
Manu myth still fresh in our minds, we would 
interpret our ideas of the story on paper. Wet 
paper. It had to be wet paper, for dry paper gave 
hard lines and the art mistress explained that 
there were no hard lines in nature. ‘Moisten your 
papers,’ she would cry flutily, and the class would 
set about the ritual douche. Once this was done 
it was not only impossible to get a hard outline, 
it was impossible to confine the paint to any 
outline at all, the colours running together into 
a maddening archetypal blur. The more blurred 
and iridescent our designs the more it pleased 
the mistress, who told us that this expressed the 
confluence of the great subconscious. The 
method was a great leveller, however, since the 
bad draughtsman could comfortably hide 
incompetence in the aqueous confusion 

Subject-matter suffered the same sea-change. so 
that ‘Manu leading his peoples out of Atlantis 
was hard to distinguish from ‘Elijah ascending to 
heaven in a fiery chariot.’ One boy even managed 
to pass off a detailed representation of ‘What 
he would like to do to Betty Grable’ as ‘Prince 
Gautama teaching the Word.’ Exasperated by 
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the blur, a group of us formed a ‘hard outline’ 
break-away group and surreptitiously transferred 
our feelings about Manu on to dry paper. ‘“Some- 
yne has been painting on dry paper,’ cried the art 
mistress When we handed in our suspiciously dis- 
tinct pieces at the end of the class. I was down- 

for this. 
years later I came across a book about 
painting by Rudolf Steiner. In the colour plates 
} recognised the familiar hopeless struggle with 


-d aura-wise some weeks after 


Eurhythmics took the place of PT and in these 
»mingly endless classes we would act out the 
story of Manu in sinuous movements with which 
Manu could not possibly have led his peoples 
anywhere; except perhaps to a police station 
Once a term the doctor would visit the school 
and prescribe eurhythmic exercises for any com- 
plaints the parents mentioned. My mother was 
once unwise enough to let drop that I got a sweat 
on me at night. The doctor immediately pre- 
scribed eurhythmic exercises which differed only 
marginally from the Manu routine. In the course 
yf these exercises I found myself wondering 
whether Manu ever sweated at night, and if per- 
haps that was the reason why he got out of 
Atlantis. 
| also took weaving, though I never completed 
a single useful garment. During my six months 
I] was continuously engaged upon a long strip of 
Aztec design which could, I suppose, have been 
used for ritual strangling. The recorder featured 
prominently in the leading-out programme and 
during these lessons we would gather in front of 
the teacher, copying her finger movements as she 
took us through ‘Lilliburlero.’ 1 can still hear the 
banshee howls of this performance. We never 
learnt musical notation as we did everything by 
the teacher's movements. I could not 
this method. I have never been able to 
tell my right hand from my left and since, by 
z us. her right hand became equivalent to 
ft, | became hopelessly confused and pro- 


nving 


dd {a hideous mirror-image of the tune. 
After six months of this life | had been seduced 
nto a womby confusion of thought and action 


When 


that my knowledge of 
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1 me to a conventional cap-and-blazer 


lishment. Here, apart from an impressive 
i! 1g on all questions bearing upon Manu, I 
shaped up as a high-grade moron incapable of 
ul standing even schoolboy conundrums. On 

rst morning, during prayers, my neighbour 
I -d me and whispered aggressively, ‘Charles 
the First walked and talked half an hour after 


head was cut off. What’s wrong with that?’ 
| Stared at him in dumb misery, quite unable to 
f ym the vf his question. He 
ve | 


basic meaning 


sarcastically and as the 
nched out into a hymn I consoled myself by 


yrmous painting 


congregation 


designing in my mind's eye an en 


the posthumous performance—on wet, wet 


The title of Canon Milford’s pamphlet, 
referred to by Monica Furlong in her 
‘y of Decision. 
It is available from the British Council of 
Churches, 10 Eaton Gate, SWI, at 2s. 6d. 
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ASIAN DISCRIMINATION 


Sir,—Mr. Gunawardene in his appraisal of Mr 
Hollis’s article on ‘Asian Discrimination’ with 
particular reference to Ceylon has not presented a 
true picture of the position of the Tamils. We should 
be grateful if you would give us the courtesy of your 
columns to clear any confusion that may have been 
caused among your readers. 

We repudiate Mr. Gunawardene’s statement that 
there is no racial discrimination against the Tamils 
Though the present and the past Governments may 
not have flagrantly preached a doctrine of dis- 
crimination, there is certainly prevalent in disguised 
form a most sinister type of discrimination. We are 


told that Tamiis can enter the Public Service tn 
Ceylon through the medium of Tamil. But, in 
practice. a Tamil finds obstruction to enter the 
service; at selection his community is a distinct dis 


advantage to him, if he still merits selection, before 


confirmation he has to acquire proficiency in 
language completely foreign to him; at this stage 
he invariably stumbles. The scheme is even more 
ridiculous when a Tamil has to obtain proficiency in 
Sinhalese though his services to the public are in 
the north and the east of Cevlon which are p 
dominantly Tamil-speaking, In spite f these 
obstacles a successtul Civil Servant carries with him 
the ‘stigma’ of being a Tamil 

It is common knowledge that the late Mr 


Bandaranaike was elected to power with the help of 


the Buddhist clergy. Perhaps as a good tur yerhaps 
not—he palpably endeavoured to give Buddhism a 
higher status than any other religion in Ceylon. If 
this is not liying the foundation for the establish- 
ment of theocratic State. what is? There are 


stances in the Public Service where re 
talification. In a re 


numerous i 
ligion has been a qt speech in 


Buddhist 


the Ceylon Parliament, a Sinhalese MP 
observed that hold a key position in the Public 
Service one has to be a Sinhalese, a Buddhist. and 
also belong to the correct caste, 

The Government has graciously allowed the 
Tamils to use their own language for gene nur- 
poses. This has been done because it cannot be pre 
vented. A Tamil can write to a Government Depart 


ment in his language but, of course, the reply he 
receives is in Sinhalese which he does not speak and 
certainly cannot read 

As Mr. Gunawardene pointed out, “Tamils can 
receive their education, through all stages and up to 
and within the University. in Tamil.’ Is this helpful 


if they cannot obtain employment after graduation 
for lack of ‘a w icquaintance of the official 
language’? 

To an impartial observer, a close scrutiny of the 
conditions prevailing in Ceylon will reveal ! 


irking 


J 
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discrimination against the Tamils, however hard Mr. 
Gunawardene may try to cover it.—-Yours faithfully, 
S. DHARMAVARATHA 
T. THIRUNAMACHANDRAN 

25 Hoop Lane, NWI] 
CHRISTIANSEN AND BEAVERBROOK 


Sirx.—I read wi nterest Brian Inglis’s review of 
Arthur Christiinsen’s Headlines All My Life, in 
which he ret t) the ‘rancorous’ passage in which 
Mi. Christianse tacks my biography of Lord 
Beaverbrook 

Perhaps you will allow me to say that this passage 
contains imaccurute ! misleading statements. In 


particular, Mr nsen says that I accepted ‘a 
large sum of money’ to write this book. In its con- 
text, this clearly implies that I was commissioned by 
Lord Beaverbrook to write it. As my publishers and 
literary agents can confirm, this is completely untrue, 
Yours faithfully, 
TOM DRIBERG 
sw] 
* 
Sir.—In his review of Arthur Christiansen’s book, 
Headlines All My Life, Brian Inglis says: 

Among the critics he [Christiansen] had to 
bully into being ‘amenable’ [in the context the 
term has the sinister ring of a brainwashing ex- 
periment] were James Agate, Daniel George, 
John Pudney, Paul Holt, Jonah Barrington, 
Leonard Mosley, John Barber and Nancy 
Spain 

A search of the book reveals that what Christian- 
sen actually wrote was: “Throughout the years I 
bullied the critics, like James Agate, etc., into telling 
the mews even though they aired their views.’ This 
is a reference to Christiansen’s childish belief that a 
bow from the gallery was more important than the 
performance on the stage, and was ignored by me as 
dramatic critic of the Daily Express—and still is, I 
notice, by my Bernard Levin—unless 
circumstances make a_ reference to it 


House of Commons 


suceessor, 

special 

necessary 
I cannot speak for 


ther critics who write for the 
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Wutbersity of Schweppshire 


MUSICAL CHAIRS WEEK Every year, at the height of the Schweppshire summer, 
the colleges meet each other in their traditional university sport. This year js 
the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of these games, and the rivalry is 
keen, even though Old Keys have maintained their position as head of the chair 
run for one hundred and twenty-eight consecutive years. Traditionally, the seats 
or “fits” still bear the shape of the Louis Schwept chairs originally used; and the 
piano must be played with the soft pedal down to approximate to the tone of 
the original virginals. 

During actual play the college. men shout encouraging cries which seem 
Greek to the uninitiated. “Boast your rims, Huggers,” or that never-to-be-for- 
gotten chant “Bo-untz, bounce-bounce-bounce”. Religiously, every year old 
Pinks return to the scene of former glories to discuss the contrasting merits 
of “parlours,” as the chair-meadows are called. Everybody who is anybody 
knows that the diagonal of All Keys is slightly on the skew, and that the 
holding qualities of the turf or quad-grass of St. Beavermere’s is unreliable. 
Schwisden’s Musical Chairs Almanack is full of strange records and extra- 
ordinary coincidences, and woe to the visiting relative who does not know 
the different accomplishments of Mold (G.W.) and Mold (A. G. K. O.). 
Particularly valued are the trophies of Mold (T. T. de P.). 
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Daily Express, but I have a letter from Arthur 
Christiansen confirming that all members of the 
editorial staff, including the Editor himself (but with 
the exception of the lawyer on legal grounds), must 
secure mv consent and approval before cutting or in 
other ways altering my reviews.—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD MOSLEY 


81 Westhourne Terrace, W2 


* 


Flat 7, 


Six.--I much enjoyed Brian Inglis’s review of Chris's 
suggest that he would have been nearer 
in the Among the critics he 





the mark if sentence 


tried for had.—Yours faithfully, 
DANIEL GEORGE 
18 East Heath Road, NW3 
HOSPITALS AND PATIENTS 
S No one working in hospitals is complacent or 
satisfied with things as they are. I would, however, 
Mrs. Catling to know that diagnosis ts not al- 
wiys easy and that the right treatment must wait on 
li is; this waiting may easily appear as delay 
inconsiderateness to an anxious patient. 





On Monday of last week soon after she went to 
bed my wife was struck with abdominal pain. This 
persisted through the night, and early the morn 
i vell aware that no doctor can make an un- 
I ! diagnosis in his own family, I called our 
g | practitioner. After discussion we summoned 
1 gynecologist, who arrived betore breakfast, and 

fter my wife was admitted to hospital and 
kept under observation by him and my surgical 
colleague. It was not till 3 p.m. that the evidence 
was sufficiently definite to allow a diagnosis of acute 
ppendicitis to be made. As soon as an operating 
t re was available, at 6.15 p.m., she had her 
inflamed appendix removed 

for thirty-five years I have been doing what I 
I een able to get improvements made in the 
I itals where I have worked. In the days of the 
Voluntary Hospitals we knew why we had to wait 

nuch-needed improvements: on one occasion 
we were promised new theatre equipment trom the 


proceeds of the hospital féte; however, it rained all 
that day, and there were no proceeds, so we waited 
year. In these days the reasons why we wait 
e less apparent, but if the nation wants a better 


I ital service it will have to dip its hand deeper 
in s pocket. We are awaiting the result of in- 
Gq es into casualty services, but we know that what- 

recommendations they may suggest w take 


time to implement 
Workers in hospitals are putting up with conditions 
that would not be tolerated in other walks of life, 


! usually with a good grace: they have to bear 
th the occasional patient who ts rude or vulgar, or 
personal habits are unspeakable, and make no 
c int; they have to take in their stride sudden 
ushes of work often with depleted staff. I find it 
{ It to believe that such an outburst as Mrs 
( *s is helpful in persuading young people to 
C e hospital work as tneir career, and yet it is 
il for the continuance, let alone the improve 
t. of the service that we should bring more of 
zht type of recruit to the vartous vocations that 
I ip the hospital community.—-Yours faithfully, 
ANOTHER CONSULTANT SURGEON 
{Name and address supplied.] 
* 
~ Because I have been abroad for some weeks, 





nly just seen the letters from “BM, FRCS’ 
Dr. Sundle commenting on my article about my 
1 experience, As these doctors have both 
sue with two of the points I made, they 

’e interested in a further comment. 
the matter of the drip transfusion, I seem net 
ade myself clear. Obviously, as a layman, 
n't have the idea whether the drip 
tid be continued for twelve hours at a time (as 
consultant said he preferred) or sixty hours at a 
time (as the registrar had ordered) or 200 hours at 

What I questioned was: 

1. As the consultant's name was printed on my 
and the consultant’s opinion—when it 


Ti 


faintest 


as 





eventually was delivered—was treated as authorita- 
tive, should not the registrar already have been in- 
formed of the consultant's views? (My complaint is 
Not a personal one against the registrar: it is against 
the system.) 

2. If a medical technique is debatable, should it 
be debated in front of the patient? 

On the matter of the bugs, "BM, FRCS’ and Dr. 
Sundle expressed some incredulity. I, too, was 
prised. The hospital, however, was not. Three months 


sur- 





after the initial operation, when | was ess 
unwell, I wrote tl e hospit il Management ng 
the things that had seemed to me bot ite 
ang avoidable. Concerning the bugs, I as er 
it was possible that their presence under the casua 

operating table might lead to infection. The hospital's 


answer fell into two 
1. The hospital acknowledged the presence of the 
bugs I described 


parts 


2. Whether or not their presence might lead to 
infection, the hospital ‘simply did not know. 
Yours taithfully, 

SUSAN CATLING 


Baltimore, USA 


IPSOS CUSTODES 

Sir,—-Mr. R. A. Cline illustrates the negative ¢ 
(by non-disclosure of vital 
local bureaucrats and government 
together confound the unfortunate private citizen 


information 


fonartn 
departme 


May I, as briefly as 1 can. give a minor example o 
what in my view ts positive collaboration to the 
same end”? 

I own a tiny estate in Devon: a house and about 
four and a half acres virtually surrounded by com- 


mon land, cut lane which sets 
a one-and-a-halt- the rest 
field is steep, stony, sheltered, and for a number o 
other reasons too to 
totally conventional 
agriculture 

It contains a hard tennis court rated exorbitantly 
but independently of the house, ts to 
and purposes surrounded by woodland, and ts tu 
sufficiently agreeably away from the world to m 
it the pleasant site for a smaller, more modern, 
house than that | occupy at present 

In the latter half of last year. therefore 
to local bureaucracy for permission to build a new 
house on my field. After the usual delay. the 
tron was turned down on the grounds that‘... the 
p: oposed velopment would 
beauty of the area | 
landse ipe ; 


through by 


a public 
acre field aside from 
tedious occupy y 


Insuitadie for nerttcuiture or 


all inter 





I applied 





. 
spoil the 


Of its intruston 


vee iulse 
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If official gobbledygook has any meaning, this in 
my book signifies that any house in my field would 
be an offence against nature, in an area where the 
natural beauty is not, apparently, compromised by 
1 Royal Marine battle-training reservation and a 
Royal Air Force technical installation of some 
magnitude, to ing of municipal water 
department buildings the familiar public lavatory 











school of architecture 

However, since I pr sed building only a small 
two-storey | x¢ in keeping with its surroundings; 
ind since xuilding upon the field in question 
would have to be of Eitfel Tower proportions to 
intrude the J 2, | mistakenly believed that 
it would be worthy ¢ to challenge the local bureau- 


cracy by appealing to the Ministry of Housing and 


Local G Vern ~ 








This | ind after six or eight weeks’ delay the 
Ministry sent an Inspector to hear my appeal. On 
the appointed day he and I and a couple of elabor- 
itely casual gentlemen representing the local plan- 
ners gathered at the tf with a litth prodding 
from me we all toured surrounding high ground 
equipped with field glasses to establish the fact that 
the field was, i ict. so screened by hills and wood- 

nd that thing short 1 UN building thereon 
could possib . » the landscape. All then 
departed. save me, deep in reminiscence ab how 
1 farmer, elsewhere Devon, had wiped the plan- 
ers’ eye exte v Pizggeries despite planning 
byection 

Six weeks passed i nisterial silence, until (after 
t from me) a photostat letter was issued 
forth from Whitehall dismissing the appeal. It was 
igreed that it ‘might be possible to site a house on 
the field in question so that it was noticeable 


ynly from the road.” But the proposed dwelling 


would represent an extension of the existing area 
t development into the open country which it is 
the aim of the council to prevent.’ etc. etc 

In short, the local authority's ground for refusing 
permission was dismissed in one breath, and an 
entirely new ground of objection was substituted 
by the Ministry in the next breath as cause for 


dismissing the 


The function of the 





Ministry, it seems from this, 








is not to act as an arbitrator, but as a 
sort of back-stop eam up fresh grounds for 
refusing legitimate lopment which have escaped 
the notice the local authority 
Being —tortunately, it seems—a stranger to this 
untry ; years overseas, [| wrote quite 
moderat Mistry pointing out the apparent 
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ippedai 


what 
) put 


| 
asain 


me t 


system and 
open to 


malfunction of the 


further pr iny, were 
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the matter right. The reply arrived by the same 
post as the Spectator containing Mr. Cline’s article: 
‘, . . having given his decision the Minister has no 
further function in the matter.’ 

In British Borneo, whence [ returned to Britain, 
the English developed a mildly contemptuous, look- 
dcwn-the-nose attitude towards the Welfare State at 
home, where bureaucracy seemed to be steadily gain- 
ing a stranglehold on the day-to-day life of the 
country. I make no apologies if I subscribed to this 
long-range superiority complex. because I now see 
that the ordinary citizen can’t win!—Yours faith- 
fully, 


G. W. KERR 
Braemoray, Budleigh Salterton, Devon 


CAGED MEN 
Sir,—I must apologise for an tnaccuracy in my 
review of Christopher Burney’s Solitary Confine- 
ment. I stated that one of Christopher Burney’s 
colleagues was his sister and that she was killed by 
Allied bombing in Caen. It is true that the colleague 
to whom he was writing at the time of his arrest 
was subsequently killed in Caen by Allied bombing, 
but she was not his sister — Yours faithfully, 

MARK BONHAM CARTER 


499 Victoria Road, W8 


DAY OF DUPES 

Sir,—I feel that I owe an apology to readers of 
the Spectator, since it was 1, many years ago, who 
recruited Mr. Robert Conquest into the Communist 
Party. The awful results of my impetuous action 
were made clear to me by the two articles which 
&2 contributed to your last number. 

I understand that Mr. Conquest is now not only 
an ex-Communist, but also a student of Soviet 
Russia. Unfortunately he has followed a familiar 
pattern and kept, in his regenerate days, some of 
the worst qualities of the party he has tried to 
put behind him. He is guilty of arrogant rudeness. 
double-think and a total inability to accept either 
the sincerity or the intelligence of those who dis 
agree with him. (Lord Russell has been called many 
things, but never till now, I feel reasonably sure, 
an intellectual sub-man.) Mr. Tynan and his asso- 
ciates can look after themselves, but from all that 
I know of them I would bet quite heavily that 
they were all as disgusted by the crushing of the 
Hungarian Revolution as they have been by the 
American attempt to impose minority rule on Cuba. 
Certainly no one who condoned the Russian action 
has the least moral right to point a finger at the, 
so far, less heinous action of America. But this 
works both ways. In his article on our reactions 
to the invasion of Cuba Mr. Conquest has only 
one reservation to make in his defence of the Allen 
Dulles policy. ‘Political calculation,’ he writes, ‘may 
render some of the current US action inadvisable.’ 

I don’t know whether Cuba is now a Communist 
country or not. But the evidence certainly suggests 


ITV Thursday May 18 at 9.55 


‘THE RECEPTION’ 


NICHOLS 


PL TER 


that most Cubans, however misguidedly, still prefer 
Castro to the only visible alternative. (It is a 
measure of Mr. Conquest’s political sophistication 
that he seems to believe that the Cuban rebels 
would have introduced a democratic regime.) Of 
course, one may say that our side is right and that, 
as a consequence of its rectitude, any action is right 
which it may take to protect itself. This is, indeed, 
what the Communists say; and if Mr. Conquest 
agrees with them to this large extent he should say 
so openly. Failing that, we must apply the same 
moral standards to the behaviour of both sides and 
all countries. Hungary, Suez and Cuba were all 
wicked and murderous actions, in varying degrees 
Anyone who has condoned one of them is debarred 
from making moral condemnations of the others 
Yours faithfully, 
PHILIP TOYNBEE 


Brockweir, Nr. Chepstow, Mon 

[Mr. Conquest writes: ‘Mr. Toynbee’s memory 
(though not only his memory) is at fault. But, in 
any case, it rather looks as if he were trying to 
imply that there is bound to be something unworthy 
and obsessive in the pursuit of truth in areas where 
it may prove uncomfortable. His substantive point 
deserves an answer: I hope to give one next week. 

‘May I take the opportunity to correct a mistake 
in the last paragraph of my article? As it read, | 
claimed that the Americans are “defending the inter- 
ests of everyone who cares about real, rather than 
national, progress and liberty”; “national” should, of 
have been “notional.” "—Editor. Spectator.] 


course. 


INTERNATIONAL AID 

Sir,—In your last week's issue Mr. Nicholas Daven- 
port states that “President Kennedy and Mr. Mac- 
millan are backing the plan to turn the IMF into 
a credit-creating international bank which will issue 
Fund Certificates to an aid co-ordinating agency— 
perhaps the new OEDC.’ 

I write to suggest that there are strong reasons 
why such Fund Certificates, issued in limited amounts 
during a trial period, should be used exclusively for 
financing infrastructure investment in less developed 
countries, and that the aid co-ordinating agency 
should be the International Development Associa- 
tion co-operating closely with the World Bank and 
other agencies within the framework of the United 
Nations Yours faithfully, 

GORDON EVANS 
Secretary, Economic Advisory Committee 


ited Nations Association, 25 Charles Sireet, W1 


ACCEPTING CHEQUES 

Sir,—Leslie Adrian mentioned Aquascutum and 
Harrods where difficulty is experienced when offering 
a cheque above £10 for goods. Departmental stores 
do not seem to have made up their collective mind 
on this question, and it is time they did, now that we 
are living in a cheqve-consvious society, shaped by 
the banks, and giver the seal by Parliament. Some 


with 


One of Granada’s 
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time ago I made inquiries smong stores in all parts 
of the United Kingd»m, and your readers may be 
interested in a brief summary of some of the replies, 
A West End firm accepts cheques from strangers to 
any amount, but requires good evidence of identit 
adding, ‘Only one cheque in a thousand proves 
troublesome. Cheque shoppii.g has come to stay.” An 
Oxford Street store Kandliag a quarter of an 
customer cheques a vcar: We must adapt oursel 
to the new conditions whe so many are paid 
cheque.” Another Oxford Street store: “We 
accept cheques if we wish to remain in bus 
One of Edinburgh's fashioi.able stores 
cheques a day, and has lost only £100 in the 
twelve years. A firm of multiple tailors, with 
dreds of shops throughout the country. gives d 
tion to shop managers to accept stranger cl 
One store accepts cheques jor cash payment be 
clearance now takes seven days 

Lhe Civil Service Stere in the Strand was 
coming when it replicd. “The subject matte 
confidential and the information 1 
be against public policy an* the inicrests of all 
partment stores.” Leslie Aduian may learn with 
prise that the Passport Office would be relucta 
accept her stranger cheque. even though they 
the requisite information cencerning her. Finally 
over 400,000,000 cheques a year are cleared threuzh 
the London Bankers’ Clearing House, the stores 
ought collectively to take the risk of the cheque. ‘or 
many of the stores svid that the risk was too | 
to insure against.—Yours faithfully. 
SIDNEY R 
Wimbledon, SV 


aecepts 


publish ! 


CAM I N 


22 Erridge Road, Merton Par! 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


Sir,— May I add something to Mrs. Furlong s ¢ 
ments on Dr. Vellay’s lecture on painless ch 
birth? The method he practises does work—-I have 
tried it. It is the loss of control which makes chilu- 
birth so distressing an experience—and analgesia 
deesn’t help with that. The Lamaze method, based 
or the idea that pain is largely a matter of condi- 
tioning (it derives from the Pavlov method developed 
in Russia), makes the woman the chief controller 
cof her own labour. In what is, after all, a natural 
function, not a surgical operation, she becomes 
active, not passive. In that sense I don’t think 
Vellay is ‘over-idealising’ when he speaks 
woman’s emancipation. A culture which mainta 
often with militant stubbornness—the belie! 
women nuust bear children in pain, and which tur: 
blind eye to the inhumanity in its maternity ser 
shouldn't boast of its equal education, equal pay 
equal franchise. It is in the specifically femi 
activities that women should now demand 
‘tights’; unfortunately the suffragettes didn’t sec 
that way, and their legacy remains.-- Yours 
fully, 


'9 Rochester Wa Blackheath, SES 


A special appointment 


Vew Playwright series 


Half an hour with the great American folk singer 


GRANADA TV 
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Faster ! 


Faster ! 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THe London Symphony 
Orchestra’s concert at the 
’ Festival Hall last Friday, 
/ 5 at which that brisky 
F juvenal Pierre Monteux 
took over at short notice 
from Dr. Krips, was 
notable not for the Wag- 
nerian first half of the 
/ programme but for Ber- 

/ lioz’s Fantastic Sym- 
‘ phony which followed it 
—the most satisfving per- 

formance of the work, as well as the finest 
playing by a British orchestra, that I can remem- 
ber hearing. Of that, more later. For the moment 
let us consider Wagner and M. Monteux. The 
Ring excerpts were fresh, gay, brightly coloured 
and superficial. ‘Siegfried’s Journey down the 
Rhone’ was an apter title for M. Monteux’s ver- 


/ 


< 


sion of that famous progress 

4 certain relaxation from portentousness may 
be permitted to the performer of 
Wagner extracts in the concert hall. But even 


, 
reasonably 


allowing for that, the conductor’s tempi were 
rapid to the point of levity. They were perhaps 
not greatly the worse for that in a concert which 
made its most exacting dzmands on one’s con- 
centration in the second half; at least, in the 
hands of the LSO, they made such a jubilant 
elfect that it was impossible to be hard on them. 
{they may even have pleased Mr. Bryan Magee, 
yf quicker tempi in 
What they did not do was to reveal 
M. Monteux as the upholder of the living torch 
of tradition, the man who, we were solemnly 
told, had as a young viola player sat at the 
feet of Richter and Mottl and Nikisch and 
learnt the Bayreuth gospel straight from the 
disciples’ mouths, and whose performances were 
therefore dignified with an interest that would 
not otherwise have belonged to them. 

A moment’s reflection should suffice to show 
us that this sort of thing is nonsense and cannot 
be other than nonsense. Even in a great com- 


tat indefatigable advocate 


Wagner. 


sser’s lifetime, under his Argus eye, there can- 


not be an established authentic style of per- 


formance 


let alone that this light should pass 
pure and undistorted through the prism of suc- 
ceeding generations of conductors. We would 
have to believe not only that Mottl and Nikisch 
ind Richter each in some mysterious way incar- 
nated the pristine Wagnerian truth, but that 

e young Monteux had inherited it whole and, 

xty vears later, was still selflessly reproducing it 
both 

ns. The conductor is, indeed has to be, the 
least Buddhist, the most egotistical of all per- 
t Yer 


rorme’»rs, 


form 


in identical preposterous proposi- 


the last person who, if the ‘right way 
could somehow be handed on to 
him, would leave it unchanged. He is the supreme 
Protestant artist. His great interpretations and 
insights, when they happen, happen when he 
ig alone with his composer; they come by a 


f doing it 





direct act of grace (and, of course, by diligent 
study of that Bible, the score), and not by 
apostolic succession nor through the medium of 
any priest. 
Mr. Magee 
agree with me. But he has his own version of 
the true Wagnerian tradition, founded on what 
Wagner did or is alleged to have done and what 
he thought of his conductors. Wagner (Mr. 
Magee was arguing in the Guardian some time 
ago) ‘intended his music to sound quite different 
from the way it is normally played. He wanted 
it faster and softer.’ The first sentence is unex- 
performances 


is, I feel sure, too sensible not to 


’ 
i 


ceptionable; most of all music 
are different from what the composer intended 
The second is very provocative. ‘My point about 
tempo, Mr. Magee intrepidly 
simply a matter of available figures and is eas} 
to prove.” | wonder. He quotes a performance 
of the prelude to Die Meistersinger in 1871 
which conducted in 
whereas Levi, conducting it a year later, took 


goes on, “IS 


Wagner eight minutes; 


ten minutes. But there is abundant evidence that 


Wagner was an erratic conductor, given to im- 
pulsive decisions but lacking the technique to 
give them effect. His conducting was very ‘free,’ 
and he took the sort of liberties, even with his 
own music. that he was always rightly con- 
demning in others. We have the testimony of 
Shaw that at Wagner’s London concerts in 1877 
not only was the tempo sometimes “capriciously 
hurried or retarded without any apparent reason’ 

which might arguably be what the composer 
wanted—but he was also quite capable of miss- 
ing out half a bar altogether. In 1855 Wagner's 
style of conducting made Berlioz feel ‘as if I were 
perpetually on a Without doubt 
Wagner liked music—his own and other people's 
—to be played in a flexible manner. But 
although Mr. Magee seems almost at times to 
be suggesting that the only man (apart from 
Rudolf Kempe) who has conducted the scores 
correctly was Wagner, the Meister hi 
simply not efficient 
in concluding that what Wagner th 


slack wire.’ 





enough for us t 


a 
c 
c 
= 
( 


did was what Wagner the composer intended 
As to his (Wagner's) judgments of other Wag- 

ner conductors, they 

too entangled with personal, non-musica 

tions to make sound evidence. The composer 


are too contr y 


adictor 
1 emo- 

choses Levi to conduct the premiere of Par 

(in spite of that discrepancy of two minutes) 

The theorist gets rid of him because he is a 

Jew. Richter is complained of, after the fir 


Bayreuth Ring in 1876, because he 


‘could not 

e t it had bee: 
achieved’—Richter of all people. At the same 
time Cosima, the faithful reflector of Richard's 


Opinions, is noting in her diary that Richter 
‘sticks too hard to his four-in-the-bar.” There is 


maintain th 


not much sense to be gained here 


what 


Besides, what is tempo? It is, like life, 
you make it. In itself it says little. The skittish- 
ness of M. Monteux’s Rhine Journey was not 
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solely in its rapidity. When Beecham first con- 
ducted Meisrersinger at Covent Garden in 1913 
his performance was pronounced (disapprov- 
ingly, of course) to be a good deal faster than 
Richter’s; but he was able to prove with figures 
that it took a fraction longer. The illusion of 
Speed, in fact, had been suggested by non- 
metrical means—rhythm, accent, texture, and so 
on. In Shaw’s account of Siegfried Wagner con- 
1894, 
formance, which just before the final sec- 


tion had seemed likely to ‘peter out and stop 


the prelude to Meistersinger in 


and slowness, was actually 
the music broaden- 
the end the audience, 
ites before would have murdere 
for the police, was frantically recalling 
the platform’). The speediest Ring given 
Bayreuth timings between 1876 
Keilberth’s in 1952 (it took one 
minutes less than 
1951); it is also widely 
acknowledged to have been one of the worst. 
Wagner's cri de 
whom [ can trust to perform my music in the 
right way, could be echoed in the experience of 
most composers. It will always be so. But it is 
not a simple matter of speed—least of all in 
Wagner's music dramas, where the vital thing 
is mot so much the particular tempo itself as 
the interrelation of tempi and the maintenance 
of a basic comprehensive pulse throughout vast 
time scales. The performance which, for Ernest 
Newman, of all performances cut 
through the murk of ‘the ponderous and noisy 
tradition’ (Mr. Magee’s phrase) and came to him, 


even after years 


' , 
saved by becoming slower, 


ing out ‘magically’ (‘at 
which ten 
him but 
him to 





hour and = =twenty-seven 


Knappertsdusch’s in 


“to 


cewur, ‘1 know no cond: 


5 


Wagner 


\ of intensive Wagnerism, as a 
brilliant revelation was Toscanini’s Tristan at 
Bayreuth in 1930--the slowest Tristan of all 
those at which timings were taken 

To do Mr. Magee justice, he does not make 
his plea for tempo alone. There is also ‘dynamics.’ 
Here his argument is directly self-<contradictory. 
He says (quoting Kempe) that ‘no one would 
have put all that work into the inner parts if 
he didn’t intend them to be heard, which is 
all right as far 
to ‘the way Wagner built his opera house.” Now 

t 


is it goes; but he appeals, too, 


the acoustics of the Festspielhaus are in many 


ways wonderful—they give marvellous effects of 
distance and depth. they create a warm, soft 


carpet of sound on which the voices ride out 
easily into the auditorium; and the device of 
the invisible orchestra is also essential to the 
unigue dramatic effect of this theatre. But they 
have one serious drawback: you hear the wood- 
vind with difficulty. This is not a peculiar reac- 
tion of mine. Strauss said that he preferred to 
hear all Wagner except Parsifal and The 
(the two quintessential music dramas) tn a con- 
L. 


a] 
Aing 


ventional opera ise, because ‘many of the in- 


exhaustible riches of the score are lost at 
Bayreuth.” The logical conclusion of Mr. Magee’s 
Festspielhaus argument ought to be that Wagner 
did not intend all the inner parts to be heard. 
In any case, what do we mean by ‘heard’? Mr. 
Magee believes that, with all his frequent lack 
Kempe ‘in 
comes closer than any one else to realising Wag- 
ner’s — admiration for 
Kempe, especially the more passionate Kempe 


xf intensit measurable qualities 


share his 
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that we heard in the 1960 Ring at Covent Gar- 
den, but I am doubtful how measurable 

But I see I have left myself no space to con- 
sider the more important second half of the 
concert. That is one of the troubles with Wag- 





Theatre 






ner—he makes you run on. But I shall return 
to the ‘Fantastic’ on another occasion. The 
forthcoming Romeo and Juliet, with M. Monteux 
and the same magnificent orchestra, will pro- 
vide the opportunity. 


The Plot’s Forsook 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Progress to the Park. 
(Saville.) Belle. 
(Strand.)--The Depar- 
tures. (Royal Court.) 

A DRIFTING week. For 

want of a plot they were 

standing about at the 

Saville, prancing about 

at the Strand, and sitting 

about at the Royal Court 

Plotlessness has become 

the characteristic hazard 

of the new working-class 
drama. The prototype, from which Alun Owen’s 

Progress to the Park rarely deviates, relies on a 

liberal use of local colour— Soho, Stepney, Sal- 

ford and Liverpool have already been exploited, 
but there are plenty of ripe localities left—with 

a sprinkling of jokes and general gaiety, a dozen 

or more amusing character-types and, finally, 

some close observation of behaviour. This last is 
the yardstick of the author's intentions. The more 
of it he has, the more serious he is. 

The result is like those sentimental novels 
about cities (London Belongs To Me, A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn) which deal, chunk by chunk, 
with several different groups of people. Their 
paths only occasionally cross and it is the city 
which binds them together. But whereas in a 
novel one can skip to the next section which deals 
with one’s favourite group. in the rigid time- 
space continuum of the theatre (to put it bluntly) 
the effect of a large number of equally weighted 
characters is to make one equally indifferent to 
all of them. Aspiring pupils of the new school of 
dramatists should be forced to analyse A View 
from the Bridge or even Roots. 

For my free ticket, Sparrers Can't Sing was 
better value than Progress to the Park. \t was less 
serious, but it had more surprises in it and a 
greater sense of human strangeness. Progress to 
the Park is distressingly predictable. The cast 
even includes two traditionally ridiculous tennis- 
playing toffs. Its background is the rabid 
Protestant-Catholic rivalry in Liverpool, but Mr. 
Owen’s bigots are as puppets, and the play only 
comes to life when the four young men are kick- 
ing their heels in the pub or the park. Pleasure 
may be derived from a certain amount of vicar- 
ious loafing, but more than a little is soon too 
much. There is, however, one of the gang of 
whom it is impossible to grow tired. This is 
Jammo, a fleshily ineffectual young dandy whose 
desire to please is only exceeded by his lack of 
tact; he is played to perfection, down to the very 
last millimetre of his watery smile, by Michael 
Coles 

Otherwise the main satisfaction of the evening 
is Billy Whitelaw’s performance as Mag Keegan, 
the Catholic girl who has slept with three of the 





gang since her parents stopped her seeing the 
fourth, the Protestant boy whom she loves. Miss 
Whitelaw has a fetching habit of appearing to 
he completely forthright, while keeping half her 
feelings far below the lump in her throat 

Belle, Wolf Mankowitz’s musical about Crip- 
pen, must have gone very much better on the 
second night. which was when I saw it, than on 
the first. It has been widely reported as weary, 
tale. flat and unprofitable. The reports may well 
make it unprofitable, but I didn't find it flat. It is, 
Which 
The dillerence 


hewevel unashamedly commercial 
brings me back to plotlessness 
between musical comedy as an art form (of 
Which we hear much but see little) and musical 
comedy as a way of parting tired businessmen 
from their money is mainly a question of the 
relationship between the plot and the songs. In a 
cood musical every song reflects the mood of a 
take it 
cut and it leaves a gap. In too many British 


situation or develops a part of the story 


Cinema 


Promise and 


By ISABEL 


‘ Exodus. (Astoria.) 
tt ie Exodus (CA 
; starts off as a big, excit- 
ing, promising balloon, 
buoyed up by its exhilar- 
aling subject and one’s 
hopes of what it will do 
with it. But the first few 
minutes see it deflated, 
not with any satisfactory 


certificate) 


bang or reparable punc- 
ture, but just with an 





undramatic dribble as the 
promise oozes out. Some films are found to cor- 
rect their faults if you sit patiently on to the end, 
some must be seen as a Whole, some settle down 
better in retrospect; but for this particular brand 
of superficiality there’s nothing one can do, and 
nearly four hours of it can only aggravate, not 
tinend, What's basically wrong. Because what’s 
basically wrong is the director and producer, Otto 
Preminger, and his whole conception of the film. 

The birth of the State of Israel has inspired 
him to earnestness, but little else. With a subject 
(in the context of the present years, the present 
aimosphere, especially) of fantastic possibilities 
and promise, and with some good actors thrown 
in with it, he has ended up with a film of quite 
abysmal magazinishness, all stock situations, 
siock feelings, and high-coloured, second-hand 
visual realism. What should have come as the 
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niusicals one could sift the songs from the scenes 
and arrange them in two separate groups. One 
would then be left with a short musical revue 
and a very thin little play. Belle is strictly one of 
these. It excuses itself to some extent by being 


a burlesque of music-hall, which lends a certain 
antique point to all the incidental jokes. But even 
that can hardly justify the totally irreley 


ininstrel sequence which pads out the ps 
mate scene of the evening 

the show, then, is strictly for kicks. but s 
of the kicks are undeniably very nice. The d 
tor. Val May. has an admirably eclectic taste in 
legs. There is also a good comic in Davy kK 
Who pops up in dozens of dillerent disguises 
by Loudon Sainthill that are lavishly ug! d 
:bsolutely right: two or three good tunes 
Monty Nerman: and enough comic ideas. hi 


ever corny or irrelevant, to maintain the p 


| have always had a repressed desire to be a 
tvcoon and mint money in a dark suit) At / 
I Jet it sweep over me, imagined an erxhau 


dav of take-over bids. and enjoyed myselt 


Jacques Languirand, the French-Canadin 
tuthor of The Departures. gathers a grotes 
family into a room piled high with furniture and 
leaves them there to talk about life and 


other. The play has echoes of Beckett, of lonesco 


and even of The Iceman Cometh, but it has yo 
central thread of thought, fantasy or charac 
Isolated moments on Sunday night Were amusing 
and Diana Fairfax gave an excellent pe 
Wmanee 


Frustration 


QUIGLY 


grand climax to the many recent films on Jewish 
themes has no grandeur at all, only grandios 
The film has also been criticised on mo 
grounds, for condoning violence, glamorising 
terrorists, and (as if it were the final piece of 
anti-British. But 


moral turpitude!) being slyly 
you can't say that it does or is any of these things 
in any serious way, because you can't take 

of it seriously. You can't start discussing or even 
considering the ethics of Irgun, say. in relation 
to the events of the film when you don’t betic 

in any significant sense, in what's happen 
Some of the film’s incidents. like the blow ng ) 
of the King David Hotel. did in fact happen, but 
between literal fact and artistic truth there 
as We know, all the difference. To make hea 
weather of the tilm’s morality is a supre 
example of breaking butterflies on wheels 
simply doesn't warrant it. 

There are moments, it’s true, When one pau 
to question a particular moral issue: for instan 
should small children suffer in a hunger st: 
to make their parents’ point? And it strikes 
as dubious film morality to choose for the part 
4% the young terrorist hero that teenage idol S 
Mineo, contrasting him sentimentally with 
gruesome-looking British policemen who arrc 





him. But on the whole, considering the ¢ 
of the late Forties and the horrors that immed 
alely preceded them, the film doesn’t lay or: 


violence in any offensive way. What it does seen 
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tw me to exaggerate is the attitudes of the film’s 
non-lews. Such exaggeration is not perhaps un- 
natural anti-Semitic re- 
narks one still hears even these days when people 
careful of their tongues—but it weakens the 

The anti-Semitic British with his 
seers and jibes, is played. absurdly, by an Ameri- 
in actor, Peter Lawford, with all the lollipop- 


routhed embarrassment of a man who doesn't 


how many casually 


dic 


fiim ollicer, 


know Where to put his accent; the American 
widow. Who just cannot see that a Jewish girl 
‘ay prefer life in Palestine to adoption in 
America is the sensitive and intelligent-looking 
Eve Marie Saint. Their attitudes mas be per- 
possible, but in practice they ring false. 
Several stories are interwoven to make Exodus. 
he is the American widow and the gradual 
wth of her sympathy with the Jewish cause; 
oy Who betrayed his own people at 
Auschwitz and is now fit mi tor yence in 
lrgun: the young Haganah organiser (Paul New- 
born in Israel. who has missed the Euro- 
pean ovens but whose gir! died from Arab tor- 


ture: the family settled in an tdeal village, where 


Arabs: the family’s 


Irgun; the 


friendship ts possible with th 


brother. an elderly leader ol 


Exhibitions 


local Arab chief with a long tradition of friend- 
ship for the Jews, hanged finally by German 


terrorists With the star of David scratched on 
his chest, the sympathetic British general (Ralph 
Richardson), with a reserved but eloquent eye on 
Miss Saint; the immigrant (Lee J. Cobb) who 
tramped from Russia to Israel as a child and 
made a whole valley flourish. All these at con- 
siderable length, and plenty of crowd 
too: political crowds, crowds behind wire in the 
Cyprus camps, on the immigrant ship stuck in 
Famagusta harbour, in prison yards, at a child- 


scenes, 


ren’s Village. In a way, because of the inherent 
arama of the time and place, it can hardly fail 
but what a wistful. regretful 
nterest one feels, thinking what could have been 


tf be of interest: 


done with it. Even the actors are stuck in grooves 


to match their appearance—handsome hero, 
ppealing heroine, stodgy ‘other man. difficult 


Think of Lee J. 


teenager, ete Cobb in Twelve 
ings then see him 


r Ven, Richardson 
in dana Karenina, and here! With stereotyped 


hat 


here: o1 


maracters like these, there’s little t the actors 


with Mr 


‘ye on it. there’s litthe even a story 


*reminger’s stereotyp- 


like this 


can do: just as. 
ing 


can do. 


Italia 61 


By 


Tub eXtiremes of 


ind wealth in Italy are 


poverty 


and. as a con- 


sequenee., SO afe the 


fantastic 
e\- 





tremes of personal free- 


dom. One of the things 


the Italians say about 
the nselves is that they 
have never achieved full 


because they 
full- 


revolu- 


democracy 


have never had a 
blooded Puritan 
While Garibaldi and 


revolutionaries, their ac- 





ton 
Cavour were certainly 


were conventional in the sense that Italy 


vas united, in I861, under a monarchy and in 
1 State which flowered by the grace of the 
Vatican sun. It is significant that the Church its 


Mgest in the south, where the living condi- 


tions are most miserable. and weakest in the 
north. where economic life is booming 
Milan is one of the richest cities in Europe. 
and Turin is fast catching up. According to 
Dr. Giovanni Agnelli, head of Fiat and presi- 
dent of the International Labour Exhibition 
ypened there on Saturday, Turin will 
probably increase its population by a million to 
o and a half million in the next decade. It is 
t sign of their wealth that the people of Turin 
faided by the Government with a grant of 
3 irdi lire or about £7 million) have just 
spent 21 miliardi lire (about £12 million) on a 


\ ee ; ; 
luge exhibition —‘Italia 61 to commemorate 


ine itenary of 


m 


unification. On road improve- 


renovation of historic buildings and a 


Sports palace within the city, the corporation has 
spent 3 miliardi lire; and the remaining 18 
Miliardi lire has been spent on constructing a 


monorail and two graceful concrete exhibition 


PETER RAWSTORNE 


hally of gargantuan size and twenty steel-and- 


glass pavilions. on a site on the southern out- 
skirts of the city. 

Ministe 
in charge of the whole alTair. Feelings about the 
ittacked 
don't 


iwecounts 


The Government Giuseppe Pella is 
eshibition are mixed, and he has been 
‘But, he 
think that there will be a deficit in our 


for extravagance. replies. “we 


it the end of the year. You cannot assess the 
value of the exhibition from its immediate cost 
ilone. The beautiful things that will come back 
to the State at the end of the vear will be worth 
far more than the money that we have paid out. 
Phere are, after all, some things that are of 
nore value than money.” Dr. Agnelli, the dy- 
namic young boss of Fiat. is more direet. "You 
well the 
But the 
that we would never have 
got the money to spend on anything else. Be- 


mas say that we should have spent 


money on something else in the town. 


fact is a simple one 


sides. Turin needs more big exhibition halls and 
we also need to encourage our tourist industry. 
We are anxious to make Turin a centre of inter- 
national exhibitions and with these buildings we 
think we can do it.’ 

The total area of the to concrete halls is 56,000 
about 620,000 feet. 
They are permanent. The future of the twenty 


square metres, or square 
pavilions alongside them is uncertain. They may 
Stay, after the exhibition closes on October 31, 
or they may be dismantled for use elsewhere. 
Each one houses an exhibit from one of the 
regions of Italy. In design they are much like 
the steel - frame - and - glass - enclosed German 
pavilion at the 1958 Brussels Fair. They 
and modern and connected to 
another by overhead walkways that lead you 
easily through the various buildings. None of 


the exhibits are finished and they won't be for 


are 


elegant one 





some weeks. By the look of some of them it is 
probable that a few be of exceptional 
modern design. One certain success is the Vene- 
ior is being worked ou 


will 


tian pavilion whose inter 
by Carlo Scarpa. 
Opposite them, on the other side of the mono- 
rail, is an enormous hall constructed of three 
triangular concrete parabolic shells meeting in 
the middle, like the CNIT building outside Paris. 
It is the 
Paris building, 
Annibale 
the 


Was 


work of the same engineer as the 
and was designed by the archi- 
and Giorgio Rigotti. The mono- 
same sort (Alweg) as the one 


talk 


London 


tects 
rail is of 
i) 


\Vears ag 


For 


that there of building four 


o connect the centre 
hundred 
tyred car that zips 
rail at sixty-five m.p.h. At its 


exhibition hall by Pier Luigi Nervi 


Airport to 
take a 


along 


one lire you ride in a rubber- 
an overhead concrete 
main 


end is the 


and his son 
Antonio. 

this is a really astounding and marvellous 
building. It is square, with sides 525 feet long. 
ind it is 82 feet high. If you removed the dome 
of St. Peter's. you could put that cathedral inside 
Alternatively, you 
Like all 
ereat works, it is very simple. From above, the 
looks like a 
squares. Each is independent of the others and 
The flat 
sieel-plank roof of each parasol is supported by 
beams (like the 


with plenty of room to spare 


could just squeeze in the Colosseum. 


root checker-board of sixteen 


is supported by a concrete column 


cantilevered and tapering steel 
spokes of a wheel), and covering the long open 
lines between the sixteen decks are ridges of 
clear glass. The concrete columns are cross-plan 
it the base and as they taper upwards they lose 


The 


sheathed in glass, and these 


their arms and become circular. sides of 
the building are 
curtains are braced against the wind by vertical, 
wing-plan-and-section steel columns on the out- 
side of the building. 


Although it is so big, the structure gives a 


superb illusion of delicacy. From the outside, by 


day. you can see right through it and, although 
they are immense, you are hardly aware of the 
columns 
air. At night, with the 
building lit by 


glass ridges and by fluorescent tubes concealed 


the roof seems to be suspended in the 
white ceilings, and the 
whole lamps hung from the 
behind the bottom flange of the steel cantilevers, 
the roof looks remarkably weightless 

Within, 


national organisations 


eighteen couniries and five inter- 


ire participating in’ the 
The 
have a honeycomb of exhibits inside 


International Labour Exhibition. lialians 
a central 
truncated pyramid of stainless steel, scatlold poles 
mesh. 
are arranged around the perimeter. With a theme 
of "Man at Work. the skill of the international 


designers has been stretched to its limit. Russia 


and wire The visiting countries’ exhibits 


has collapsed and has turned out another example 


of bourgeois might. The US has gene in for 
slick showmanship. Britain has one of the best 


But by fat 
the best is Germany's typographical exercise de- 
signed by Wolfgang Bley. 

Whether one approves of the expense or not, 


foreign exhibits she has ever had. 


Turin has undeniably built herself some superb 
buildings. And for a perfect potted tou 
of Italy, without expense of months of 
travelling, the regional shows offer all one could 
hope to see of a country’s culture and life. 


new 


the 











Don 
Quixote 


. Salvador Profane 8/6 
de eeeiaga KATHLEEN TILLOTSON 
Novels of the 1840's 8/6 








Novels of the 
Eighteen-Forties 








the » moa 
twrelweo 


ALFRED ZIMMERN 

The Greek Commonwealth 

Politics and Economics in 
Fifth-Century Athens 10/6 


R. C. ZAEHNER 
Mysticism Sacred and 


NORMAN H. BAYNES and 
H. St. L. B. MOSS 
Byzantium 

An Introduction to East 


Roman Civilization 48 plates 8/6 
BARKER FAIRLEY 
A Study of Goethe 8/6 
K. H. ROWLEY 
The Old Testament and 
Modern Study 8/6 
 nerhachs 
d pe L0ACKS SIR MAURICE BOWRA 
The Romantic Imagination 7/6 
A. C. B. LOVELL 
The Individual and 
the Universe 5]/- 


Chosen by ANNE RIDLER 
Charles Williams: Selected 
Writings 8/6 


P. A. SCHOLES 

The Listener's Guide to Music 

With a Concert-Goer’s Glossary 

4 pp of plates 5]- 


SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
Don Quixote An Introductory 


Essay in Psychology 6]- 
SIR MAURICE POWICKE 
The Reformation in England 5]- 


All prices are net 








Cc. M. BOWRA 

Greek Lyric Poetry 
from Alcman to 
Simonides 


An entirely new version by Sir 
Maurice Bowra of his book which 
was published in 1936 and has been 
out of print for some years. 

. as satisfying as one could hope 
for .... Most valuable of all, here, 
too, we have the mature judgments 
and divinatory insights of an 
accomplished scholar and literary 
critic.” THE GUARDIAN 


Second edition 425 net 


TITUS BURCKHARDT 


OSWALD DOUGHTY 

A Victorian 
Romantic — Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti 


. the fullest and best life of the 
poet . . a book of unflagging 
interest. From the beginning... to 
the end, in the poet’s catastrophic 
breakdown, the material is rich, and 
is handled with an admirable sense 
of proportion. This is one of the 
best literary biographies.” FRANK 
KERMODE in the SPECTATOR 


Illustrated Second edition 50s net 


Siena —The City of 


o 2 
the Virgin 
Translated from the German by 
MARGARET MCDONOUGH BROWN 


Combining magnificent colour photographs and black-and-white illustrations 


with a commentary based on th 


works of art, Dr Burckhardt vividly presents the city of Siena as the s 


¢ most direct contemporary evidence and 


cene of 


some of the most important developments, in art, architecture, and civic life, 
of medieval and Renaissance Europe. 28 colour photographs, 16 pp. of 
enonochrome illustrations, numerous line illustrations 





505 net 
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Arnold J. Toynbee 


A STUDY OF HISTORY 


VOLUME XII 


RECONSIDERATIONS 


Dr ‘Toynbee reconsiders his views on many questions, in the light of 
archaeological discoveries made since the Study was begun, and of points which 
have drawn fire from his critics and which seem to have an intrinsic interest and 


importance of their own. 
(Chatham House) 


SIR ALAN GARDINER 


Egypt of the 
Pharaohs 


AN INTRODUCTION 


*To students of Ancient Egypt, both 
professional and amateur, the 
special value of this book lies in its 
authority and up-to-dateness ; also 
in the fact that, while archaeology 

is given due weight and importance, 
the author’s vast philological 
knowledge enables the voices of the 
Ancient Egyptians to speak directly 
to us.” THE SUNDAY TIMES 


Illustrated 355 net 


T. S. AND M. B. SIMEY 


Charles Booth, 
Social Scientist 


This biographical study shows how 
Booth’s great Inquiry into Life and 
Labour in London, completed sixty 
years ago, arose out of his 
experience of life as a citizen, 
merchant and shipowner. 

. a sympathetic, evaluative, 
intensely interesting biography.’ 
THE GUARDIAN 30s net 


URSULA K. HICKS 


Development 


From Below 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
FINANCE IN DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


This is the story of the efforts 

which have been made in British 

and formerly British territories to 
encourage the development of 
initiative in local institutions. The 
territories concerned are India, 
Ceylon, the West Indies, and West 
and East Africa. 355 net 


PETER CALVOCORESSI 


South Africa 
and World 
Opinion 


. terse, well written and 
furnished with an admirable 
selection of documents, from the 
full text of Mr Macmillan’s “wind 
of change” speech to extracts from 
the Mandates Agreement and the 
United Nations Charter.’ THE 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 
Institute of Race Relations 6s net 


455 net 


HERMAN KAHN 


On Thermo- 
nuclear War 


. Should be read as a whole, and 
not merely the bits that you want to 
believe. A chilling, baffling and 
horrifying book, but an honest one. 
We cannot just shrug it off.’ 
YORKSHIRE POST 555 net 
Princeton University Press 


FRANCIS DE TARR 


The French Radical 
Party from 

Herriot to 
Mendés-France 

With a Foreword by 

PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE 


‘Mr de Tarr, in a study of pains- 
taking scholarship and political 
insight, has given us an analysis of 
the tendencies inside the Radical 
Party which is not only of historical 
value—now that the party system 
is in eclipse under de Gaulle—but 
which will be of considerable 
interest to the politica! parties 
abroad which are concerned with 
their own decline.” MAURICE 
EDELMAN, M.P., in THE SUNDAY 
TIMES Illustrated 35s net 


PERCIVAL R. KIRBY 


The True Story of 
the ‘Grosvenor’ 
East Indiaman 


WRECKED ON THE COAST OF 
PONDOLAND, SOUTH AFRICA, 
ON 4 AUGUST 1782 


. a beautifully documented, 
mapped and illustrated revelation 
of “‘a pathetic tale, revealing as it 
does not only the cupidity of man 
but also his amazing credulity.” 
For to the story of a tragedy that 
in itself showed men at their best 
and worst has been added in the last 
80 years a fantastic legend of sunken 
wealth ....men have always 
insiste -d on inv enting facts to fit 
desires. How this familiar process 
has been applied to the Grosvenor 
makes the most fascinating section 
of a model book.’ DAILY 
TELEGRAPH Illustrated 30s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Dr. Toynbee’s Snark 


By CHRISTOPHER 


1 Study of History is an in- 
phenomenon. Criti- 
pooh-poohed by ___ professional 
historians, it became almost a_ best-seller, 
especially in the US. Whatever the reasons for 
this. it is diflicult to disagree with the author’s 
mild protest that popularity in itself ‘is no evi- 
dence of merit or demerit; and he wins our 
sympathy with the remark that ‘when professional 
intellectual work becomes esoteric, this is a sign 
that culture is in a bad way. Culture flourishes 
only when there is an active and constant intel- 
lectual intercourse and exchange of ideas be- 
tween cultivated people of all kinds.” (But why 
only between cultivated people?) Some academic 
critics of A Study of History were motivated if 
not by jealousy of its success at least by resent- 
ment of an attempt which cut across academic 
disciplines and abandoned the traditional caution 
of the specialist. Dr. Toynbee appeals to British 
sporting instincts, the little fellow standing up to 
the big bullies, when he argues against the pro- 
fessionals that history should make sense; when 
he shows up the absurd provinciality of university 


POYNBLL'S 


R 
ieresting 


cised = and 


sociological 


histor, courses in this country, with English 
history at the centre and the history of Russia. 


India and China nowhere. To attempt a con- 
spectus of world history which will help to solve 
the problems of the twentieth century, notably 
the problem of co-existence, is at least as re- 
spectuble as to analyse the manorial structure of 
Littke Puddlecombe in the thirteenth century. 
Emotionally | am with Dr. Toynbee. But alas: 
only emotionally. The attempt was well worth 
making: one day perhaps it will be made success- 
fully. But Dr. Toynbee has not succeeded. 
despite the dedication of his life to the task and 
the desperate attempts he has made to discipline 
himself. This volume* shows us why. In it Dr. 
Foynbee replies to his academic critics reason- 
ibly enough, damaging though some of his ad- 
missions are. One feels increasingly that he tried 
to master a volume of Knowledge which is beyond 
the capacity of one man, and that only a team 
could cope with his subject. More alarming are 
some of the structural changes which he now 
proposes to make. He may or may not have been 
right in deciding that a ‘civilisation’ was the most 
ntelligible field of study: but his decision has got 
him into difficulties. He started with twenty- 
civilisations. He now recognises twenty- 
nine. But only eight of twenty-nine 
occurred in his original list, Some of the changes 
arise from new archeological evidence, others 
are changes of nomenclature only. But the most 
significant corrections concern ‘civilisations’ still 
In existence. Of the ten which Dr. Toynbee now 


three 


these 


gives us, only four were in his original list. This 
makes one wonder whether ‘civilisations’ are as 


easy to isolate now as in prehistoric times: and 
Particularly whether the specialists are not right 
IN crilicising, for instance, his dogged insistence 


*A Srupy or History: VotumMe XII, REecon- 
SIDLRATIONS, By Arnold J. Toynbee. (O.U.P., 45s.) 


HILL 


that there is a “Russian civilisation’ separate from 
that of Western Europe, This, one fears, helps to 
explain Dr. Toynbee’s popularity in America in 
the immediate post-war years. The magazine 
Time introduced him to its public in the words 
‘The US must take over from Britain the job of 
trying to solve the problem of contemporary 
history. The US must, in Britain’s place, con- 
sciously become what she had been, in reluctant 
fact, since the beginning of the Second World 
War: the champion of the remnant of Christian 
civilisation against the forces that threatened it.’ 
It is not Dr. Toynbee’s fault that Time used his 
work for cold war purposes: but he is open to 
the criticism that much of what he regards as 
objective fact (like the separateness of Russian 
civilisation) strikes others as subjective pre- 
ference. 

It is the naked subjectivism of A Study of 
History that is most worrying. The mere exist- 
ence of the 690-page volume under review tells 
us a great deal about Dr. Toynbee as a person. 
He describes (as though we didn’t know!) the 
advantages and defects of a classical education, 
and explains how he tried to overcome the latter. 
He gives a ten-page list of critiques of his work. 
Some criticisms are accepted, others rejected: 
some he believes cancel one another out. But he 
is grateful for them all. He tells us that he is 
irreverent and likes sticking his neck out. So he 
goes on, garrulous, rather endearing. slightly 
megalomaniac in his humble desire to record 
everything about himself that could possibly be 
relevant to his competence for the task he under- 
took, 

But he shies away from the two most funda- 
mental criticisms, He acknowledges the justice of 
‘the charge that I have unduly depreciated the 
importance. in human affairs, of material factors 
of all kinds.” particularly military and economic 
He promises that he will ‘try, from) now on- 
wards, to see these two ugly but potent and im- 
portant factors in something like their true 
proportions.” But to regard man’s struggle to 
conquer his material environment, and the 
development of the technological basis of 
civilisation, merely as ‘ugly,’ in the same sense 
that war is ugly (and to regard institutions as 
‘slums’) is a more fundamental defect than he 
grasps. For his definition of civilisation at once 
implies and turns away from economies: ‘a state 
of society in which there is a minority that is free 
from the task of keeping life going from day to 
day. and that therefore has leisure to think and 
plan and direct the work of the community as a 
whole.” The labour of the majority was and is no 
doubt ugly: but it made civilisation possible. Dr. 
Toynbee indeed toys for a moment with the 
view suggested by some of his that 
civilisation ‘originated in the emergence not of 
cities, but of economic inequality and the division 
of society into classes.” “If this is the correct 
diagnosis,’ he reflects, ‘it is a tragic one.” He does 
not seem to mind whether it is correct (and his 
approach wrong) or not: either way his view 


cTilles, 


685 


is confirmed, that civilisation in itself is inade- 
quate and ‘can be saved only by drawing on the 
resources of the higher religions.” The conclusion 
appears more important than the analysis which 
leads to it. 

So we come to the point on which his critics 
are nearly unanimous and Dr. Toynbee utterly 
impenitent—that what began as an attempt at 
scientific history ends as a theological treatise 
and spiritual autobiography. Let us be clear what 
he complaint is. It is not that Dr. Toynbee has 
religious beliefs, nor that these beliefs are of a 
peculiar and fluctuating kind. It is that his beliefs 
obtrude themselves all through the Study of 
History, making it nopelessly personal. ‘My own 
set of values has led me to see progress in terms 
of ... progressive accessibility of means of 
grace.’ In his famous thesis that all civilisations 
originate in response to a challenge, ‘the chal- 
lenger is God—that is, absolute Reality ap- 
proached anthropomorphically—even when the 
challenge comes ostensibly from Man or Nature. 
This theological interpretation extends over the 
Whole past and into the future. ‘Though the goal 
of mankind’s continuous and increasing en- 
deavours is still hidden below our horizon, we 
{he means I] know, nevertheless, what it is.’ It is 
‘to see the Universe as it is in the sight of God, 
and ‘to make the self’s will coincide with God's 
will” Dr. Toynbee now admits, grudgingly, that 
he may have underestimated the intellectual re- 
volution which took place in seventeenth-century 
Europe, but he still insists that this revolution 
brought infinite harm because it was ‘negative in 
its attitude to religion.” (He retracts nothing of 
his hostility to Renaissance, Reformation and 
French Revolution.) His history of civilisation 
turns out after all to be a history of religions. 

Dr. Toynbee states the difference between him- 
self and his critics as one between dogmatic 
rationalists and ‘transrationalists’ who have 
‘an open state of mind.” But it is not that at all. 
It is a difference between the modern attitude, 
Which treats history as a separate discipline from 
theology, and a much older tradition which 
confuses the two, a tradition which was aban- 
doned about the same time as belief in witches 
ind a flat earth. The critics speak for virtually 
ali historians, believers and unbelievers, when 
they say “Toynbee’s transcendental theology 
enacted upon the stage of human history is a 
matter of private faith, not historical sociology’; 
‘the salvation towards which this study 
points lies outside the field of history.” It is un- 
kind but not irrelevant to point out that in 
Volumes I-II] the author’s outlook was that of a 
rationalist; in Volumes IV-VI he looked to the 
Roman Catholic Church for salvation; in 
Volumes VII-X he evolved a ‘catholic piety’ 
towards all the ‘higher religions’ which Mr. 
4. J. P. Taylor described as ‘the religion of mish- 
mash’; now in Volume XII Dr, Toynbee’s ‘per- 
sonal religious beliefs are, in some points. nearer 
to Judaism than they are to orthodox Chris- 
lianity.” These changes would be an entirely 
private affair if Dr. Toynbee had not thrust his 
soul’s pilgrimage into the centre of his Study of 
History: as it is, they almost suggest frivolity. 

‘Whenever a reviewer is tempted to treat an 
author as a dartboard.” Dr. Toynbee writes 
disarmingly, after reminding us that he is a re- 
viewer himself, “he should remember that the 
missile which his hand is itching to lance is not 
a dart but a boomerang.’ These sobering words 
remind me to end by stressing Dr. Toynbee’s 
many admirable qualities. He hates all racial 
intolerance: he has a strong sense of obligation 
to humanity; he believes in the legitimacy of 
‘applying the method of science to human affairs.’ 
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He has aevoted his life to a task of great im- 
portance, and has tackled it with courage and 
self-abnegation. ‘Through the rumble of 
criticism’ Dr. Toynbee’s ear caught two voices. 
One said, ‘He has failed to achieve it. Of course 
he has. It cannot be done.’ The other said, ‘He 
has failed to achieve it. Of course he has. He has 
not the tools or the wits. But it can be done. I 
am doing it myself.’ If he had listened more 
attentively, he would have heard a third voice. 
i: says, ‘He has failed to achieve it. It was a 
noble failure. We still don’t know whether it 
can be done or not, but it was well worth trying. 
And if it ever is done, he will be remembered 
with gratitude and sympathy.’ 


Lost America 


A World on the Wane. By Claude Lévi-Strauss. 
Translated by John Russell. (Hutchinson, 
42s.) 

Tuts is a book like a sprawling, variegated car- 

case of meat. There are fresh and delicious parts; 

there are chewy parts; there are layers of fat, 
and there are undeniably tracts of solid bone. 

What there is not is a trace of the activity of the 

butcher. 

M. Lévi-Strauss, perhaps the most revered of 
living French anthropologists, has written a fond 
and magnificent account of the growth of his own 
ideas around the experience of visits to Brazilian 
Indians undertaken before the last war. At the 
beginning, he has tacked on accounts of his 
early training, of his escape from France after 
the armistice, and of his semi-internment in 
Martinique; at the end he attaches a scene after 
the war in a temple in the Chittagong Hill Tract. 
This all threatens the book with shapelessness. 
But lying among this mass of recorded experience 
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are some of the most intense and tender accounts 
of life in primitive society ever written by a 
serious researcher. Under all M. Lévi-Strauss’s 
courtship of the idea of America, during both his 
time as a teacher in Sao Paulo and his journeys 
in the bush, lies awareness of the impact which 
Amerindian peoples made upon the European 
mind at the time of their first discovery, moving 
European thought decisively towards the realisa- 
tion that behind the study of mere politics lay a 
study of society. With this past in mind, he can- 
not forget the scale of the catastrophe which 
Europe’s very excitement spilled over America. 
Few of the great Indian nations studied by six- 
teenth- and seventeenth-century visitors to Brazil 
can now be found at all. There are a few for- 
gotten groups, some fugitives: the rest have 
gone. “The New World was not ours to destroy 
and yet we destroyed it; and no other will be 
vouchsafed to us.’ 

With this sensation of guilt, as if the destruc- 
tion of societies had been somehow a necessary 
concomitant to the growth of his own science of 
society, M. Lévi-Strauss watched the Caduveo 
painting diagrams of their own complications 
across their faces, the Bororo living in a town- 
plan arranged to demonstrate that human beings 
are dependent on each other, the irresistible 
Nambikwara sleeping naked on the ground in ‘a 
great sweetness of nature, a profound nonchal- 
ance.’ Then he returns slowly from this 
paleolithic environment towards the present 
through layers of social wreckage even more shat- 
tered than the Indians themselves: the crazy 
survivors of the rubber boom, still dancing in 
rotted saloons with courtesans in rain-sogged 
dresses; the camps of diamond-seekers who 
dream of elusive jewels blazing from the moun- 
tainside by night and invisible by day. 

It is more difficult to write about M. Lévi- 
Strauss’s ideas, for the inadequate reason that 
after sweated re-reading, I still cannot grasp what 
they are. As he becomes more excited, the sen- 
tences begin to crackle with thickening anti- 
theses, and savant epigrams swing ululating 
from branch to branch: there is an effect of 
high significance, but the more I read certain of 
these passages, the less precise their content 
or order seemed. One point at least is clear. 
All through the book there runs preoccupation 
with the social themes of the Enlightenment and 
a resolution to reinstate Rousseau above 
Diderot and his friends as a father of scientific 
anthropology. A single sentence of Rousseau’s 
is quoted several times: his allusion to an ideal 
state of society which ‘no longer exists, may 
never have existed, and probably will never 
exist. And yet without an accurate idea of that 
state we cannot judge properly of our present 
situation.” This notion of a paradigm of society 
seems necessary to the writer. He accepts it to 
the measure that he feels that human societies 
accept it, and in the same way he has a very 
soft spot for the idea of a social contract—no 
contract ever exists in positive fact, but groups 
act as if they believed that it does. 

He is most philosophe in his concluding chap- 
ters. Tempered by a humility before the 
irrational which the Enlightened lacked, he shows 
the same proud optimism towards human poten- 
tiality and the same taste for unaltering laws of 
human behaviour. ‘If our race has concentrated 
on one task and one alone—that of building a 
society in which Man can live—then the sources 
of strength on which our remote ancestors drew 
are present also in ourselves. All the stakes are 
still on the board, and we can take them up at 
any time we please.’ 

NEAL ASCHERSON 
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Uneasy Head 


The Hollow Crown. By Harold F. Hutchinson, 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 30s.) 


Tuts is the second volume to appear in what is 
apparently a series of royal lives, and the writer 
has at once a more arresting and a more enigma- 
tic subject than Dr. Warren’s King John, re. 
cently noticed in these pages. Richard II has 
always been a figure of myth and a crux of 
historians. His life falls within that strange period 
in the fourteenth century when so much was 
born only to fall inta suspended animation— 
English prose and poetry and painting on the 
one hand, doctrinal and social revolution on the 
other; when Parliament for a brief space had, or 
seemed to have, political importance, and when 
the brilliant, artificial chivalry of the court and 
of the wars was set off by the foil of the Peasants’ 
Revolt and the brutal scheming of courtiers and 
barons. At the centre of all this was Richard, a 
king at nine years old, a leader at fourteen, 
pitting his wits against a ring of ambitious and 
ruthless men at twenty, a widower at twenty- 
seven, and an unbalanced autocrat at thirty-one 
One has the impression of great and significant 
movements of national life going slowly on 
beneath the surface, while a frothy struggle of 
private feuds and ambitions among a small group 
of powerful nobles is all the eye can see 
A biography of such a king in such an age has 
indeed the great advantage of giving a thread 
with which to travel through the maze, but the 
writer (and the reader) of such a life has perforce 
to watch every twist and turn of events in which 
no ascertainable principle or policy is at stake. 
Mr. Hutchinson certainly succeeds in giving life 
to his actors and their story; he has read the 
contemporary sources (though not always the 
latest commentaries upon them) and his political 
narrative does not greatly differ from that given 
by Miss McKisack eighteen months ago. His 
Originality lies in his interpretation of the 
character of Richard, and his consequent treat- 
ment of Gaunt and his son Bolingbroke, later 
Henry IV. He is on the whole Richard's friend 
and Henry’s enemy. He rejects both the tyrant 
of the older constitutional historians and the 
psychopath of Dr. Steel. Richard is a sensitive, 
affectionate, lonely boy, growing into an able and 
skilful ruler thrown off balance from time to time 
by gusts of anger and plans for revenge. It is not 
altogether a convincing picture. Some of 
Richard’s actions are almost inexplicable if he is 
held to be reasonably normal. No doubt his- 
torians become psychologists at their peril, but 
we have all encountered neurotics from time to 
time in everyday life, and many of Richard’ 
actions have a familiar appearance 
This book is necessarily occupied with the 
packs and sets of great ones; there is little hint 
of the homely, earthy flavour of the Wife of 
Bath or Langland’s tavern, just as there is none 
of the aching, passionate aspiration of other 
passages of Piers Plowman or the depth of Dame 
Julian. Wyclif, indeed, makes his appearance, but 
in the role of ‘morning star of Anglo-Catholicism; 
one wonders if Mr. Hutchinson has read the 
polemics of Wyclif’s later years. or, for that 
matter, the books of Workman and McFarlane, 
when he speaks of the ‘saintliness’ of the re- 
former. And what, one wonders, is implied by 
the sentence: ‘Like Luther after him, Wryclif 
lived and died a Catholic.” These points of 
criticism touch upon details only in a scholarly, 
well-written and provocative book. There are 4 
number of beautifully produced illustrations, 
mostly of royal effigies at Westminster. 
: DAVID KNOWLES 
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Angel with Horn 


How to Become a Musical Critic. By Bernard 
Shaw, Edited by Dan H. Lawrence. (Hart- 


Davis, 25s.) 


to a Young Actress. The Letters of Bernard 
Shaw to Molly Tompkins. (Constable, 63s.) 
UntiL the appearance of How to Become a 


Musical Critic, in which Mr. Dan Lawrence has 
collected examples of Shaw’s earliest work as a 
prentice critic, Corno di Bassetto seemed to 
fully armed into the world, the superb 
style and self-confidence ready 
fashioned for instant execution. There he is on 
he first page of London Music, 1888-1890, find- 
ng Stanford ‘guilty of a sort of forgery’ for 
inducing the audience to stand up during the 
Sanctus of the B minor Mass in spurious imita- 
tion of the Hallelujah custom. On the next page 
his dialectic has manceuvred the Bishop of Lon- 
don into an impossible position on the subject of 
dancing in church. A few days later we have 
‘Signor Andrade, in coffee colour and tiger skins, 
ranting as Amonasro ‘in a manner against which 
common sense ought to have guarded him, and 
Madame Nordica and the relief of hearing ‘notes 


spl ing 


devastating 


ibove the stave taken otherwise than with tke 

neck-or-nothing scream of the ordinary prima 
onna ma ultima canta 

In fact, Bassetto was many Vears gestaling, as 

Mr. Lawrence now shows. As early as 1877 Shaw 

ghosted for a friend, the Irish singing teacher 

George Vandaleur Lee. as music critic of The 

I] t. Most of these week irticles are col- 

ected for the first time in this book. Though for 

g man of twenty quality is pretty re 

ble, they rev was human after 

s a Shock to find him gravely pi {ISINg a 

Si fale Bennett C Ire ind writing 1 


Brahms, of ‘the genius of a master of whom we 
in this country know far too little.’ The style too 
has only flashes of the Olympian ease of C. di B 
There is the singer who cannot act and ‘glares 
about him with the eagle eye of affectation’; the 
popular puffs for Rubinstein’s music ‘wherein 
we find Beethoven turning in his grave and gazing 
it the score of the Ocean Symphony with ad- 
miring despair’; and the representation of Faust 
in aid of distressed Americans at which ‘bouquets 
cropped promiscuously throughout the perform- 
ince and one, bearing a message of peace and 
charity, fell into the hands of Mephistopheles.’ 
More often the writing is dry, not a littl stilted 
ind pompous, unidiosyncratic. Often the artistic 
judgments are either vapid or brutally blunt. For 
Othello ‘a voice and some acting ability 
d:spensable. Signor Tamberlik possesses neither 
of these qualifications.” Corno di Basseito could 
never have written that. 


are In- 


Indeed, the Hornet series, though the 
nteresting, is the least rewarding part of the 
book. The bulk is made up of mature 
written for papers like the Pall Mall Gazette and 
Review. There is also a substantial 
coda drawn from the twentieth century, for Shaw 
ontinued to hold forth on music till November, 
1550, the month of his death. These pieces tell us 
nothing new about him, but they are magnificent. 
nd they should not be missed: because the best 

the top of his 
t} 


was the greatest of all music critics 


most 
pieces 


the Dramatic 


4% them are unpublished Shaw at 
form. Shaw 


ind not merely the most entertaining: as well as 
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accuracy to an effect. His integrity is absolutely 
without fear. No enthusiasm or parti pris can 
blind him to the truth or inhibit him from telling 
it. As this book makes clear, Shaw’s consuming 
Wagnerism does not prevent him from seeing 
what no other Wagnerite can bear to 
admit, that the Meister is a very imperfect con- 
ductor, and saying so: and he looks on the short- 
comings of Frau Wagner's regime at Bayreuth 
with coldly questioning eye 


at once 


for perfection 
rages in him. But he is also a practical reformer, 
who never fires indiscriminately at secondary 

gets. Above all he understands that music is a 


How {0 


Throughout, a cool passion 


social art and must be criticised as such 
Vusical ¢ c is full of matters of 
and and subsidies and 


He is merciless to impresarios’ artistic 


Become a 


fashion snobbery, costs 
prices 
shoddiness and negligence but understanding of 
heir financial problems. He works ceaseless!y 
for a democratic musical economy in which good 
may be offered at prices the ordinary 
orking man can afford. “The Future of British 
Music.” one of the later essays in this book, is a 


classic statement of public responsibility, which 


HNusic 


hould be inscribed above the desk of every 
Cabinet Minister, senior Treasury official and 
own councillor in the country. He is admir- 
ible. too, on the lessons of the Wagner centen- 


ry celebrations of 1913 and the earlier campaigns 


f contempt and distortion which recall the way 
English critics cor red for years to make 
Stravinsky's music largely unknown and generally 
disparaged in this Shaw could never 

lent himself to such an abuse of the critic’: 
ponsibility He CV> nade a sacred cow oul 
his own failure to « prehend or elevated 
infallibility in i first principle 

Yet as an Irishman fulfilling the traditional 
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destiny of the Irish in English society, Shaw was Out of Bounds labour; the whiffs of Tweedsmuir, the tang of 
allowed to be funny but not profound, ‘His Birkenhead. . . . One had thought that this kind 
cleverness was feared, his judgment dismissed. WHEN Ved Mehta returned to India after several of territory was out of bounds for good, so three 
‘Lots of people [are afraid of me],’ he writes to years of Oxford and ‘the indulgent West,’ he times three for Margaret Lane and her sheer br 185 
Molly Tompkins in To a Young Actress, found it unsatisfactory. Too many people, too neck. Be 
‘that is why they hate me.’ He goes on, ‘The fear many stone-wall problems; too many enemies William Sansom’s Blue Skies, Brown Studies 
of God may be the beginning of Wisdom; but uninhibited by democratic scruple; too little land, (Hogarth Press, 25s.) contains a seiaiings of 
the fear of Man is the beginning of murder. and much too little decision—no one knowing separate travel sketches, originally written for 
There are few such epigrams in these everyday whether to put his faith in heavy industry or in magazines and of a familiar treatment: the alah 
letters and postcards which Shaw wrote between the traditional patterns of village life, everyone assessment of the scene and then the sophisti- 
1921 and 1950 to the young American pilgrim Suspicious of the Indian Civil Service and other cated reflection. Mr. Sansom is far too gifted ind 
| who came to London with her sculptor husband legacies of the British Raj but clinging to them — serjous a writer to bother with resurrecting these 
to embrace the gospel of Shavianism; but in al! evertheless. In Walking the Indian Streets pjeasant but largely commercial trivia. 

the 125 which have survived and are printed (Faber, 15s.) Mr. Mehta describes how, appalled SIMON RAVEN 

here, there is hardly a page that is not alive and Dy the whining’ of beggars and the evasive 7 

answers of statesmen, he turns to his Oxford 



























































































H touching. For thirty years we see him cajoling, 4" . . : 
4 teasing, scolding, entertaining, improving his tend, Dom Moraes. Together the two Cruise of State } 
i gifted, volatile disciple, He takes infinite trouble | Westernised writers go on a sort of reactionary _Bgitain in World Affairs. By Lord Strang. (Faber | 
i to help her, when she is an aspiring actress, in Spree; fuelled by drink and protected by their and Deutsch, 30s.) ; 
fH | the mysteries of elocution, make-up, theatre Wn brand of Oxford idiom, they rollick round  tipre is a book whose chief interest lies in its , 
contracts, managers and salaries. He advises her India and wind up in Nepal, where chance brings author's long diplomatic experience. Sch lars } 
on everything from divorce and marriage to them to the death-bed of the poet Devkota. have not been slow to criticise the work of dip 
Montessori, portrait painting, dogs, Italian  Sobered, they return to India; and at this juncture jomatists, Lord Strang necessarily bases his w vk 
travel and how to deal with bats in one’s bed- Mr. Mehta, inspired by a (brilliantly described) On theirs, and so has the opportunity for a cous 
room. Reading the letters one has a strong im- meeting with Mr. Nehru, decides that after all ter-attack a tit-for-tat with the historians. But a | 
pression of a devoted and incorruptibly candid there is hope and promise in India. “The problems lifetime of diplomatic caution and courtesy leaves I 
friend and an unusually sensible man. The ab- 4fen't so huge that they need stop movement of it, mark Although he surveys British foreign ¢ 
sence of any of Molly’s letters is occasionally the Eembs. Tm finding elbow room in the crowd. policy and its changing context from Henry \ Its V 
tantalising, but it thickens the plot with intriguing i'n tearning “el walk the Indian streets.’ ‘ day to our own Lord Strang is most happy in 
ambiguities. And through Shaw’s_ writing his book is brief, pointed, and written with a the classic century of international relations h 
(reproduced in facsimile in many of the letters) Teluctant gaiety that is somewhat in contrast to ¢.44, 1815 to 1914. He is too percipient to pro- 0 
the brilliant, beautiful, maddening, delightful 20m Moraes'’s swashbuckling account (published ject its conventions backward—only a responsible S 
Molly lives so freshly and vividly that you last year) of the same spirituous fugue. It is a sad government, after all, can elevate ‘the pursuit of h 
wonder how on earth even Shaw could have 00k really, because although its author comes fational interest into a duty—and ih on a 
resisted her (if he really did) when like all the [© think that there is a life waiting for him in courteous to test the present by standards set in ( 
others she flung herself at him—till you recollect India, the reader will have his doubts. Ved Mehta. the past. His account of earlier events is sket shy w 
that he was nearing seventy before their strange, aes feels, was persuaded by Nehru’s charm and of recent events anodyne, The theme is neni t} 
rich, ambivalent intimacy began.  payip CAIRNS pee by his arguments, and Nehru himself re- Yet a conclusion is there to be drawn. Lord Cc 
marked that while India needed people like Mr ha i Lae 
‘Mills, tc Gaced eit the cocld slord Strang is, of course, keenly aware of the practical tt 
____| them. I cannot elaborate this theme here; but to dticulties wader which —— on. 29 ? 
| put the matter at its crudest level, how is Mr. more enpartant, Re pepe er ont sence ro P} 
Mehta to reconcile his cherished Oxonian habits "*‘*" we og tomar The sup “ ee ee ee ot 
The Origins of the || Piss 1 intellect with India’s chaotic ngs are forever eTningech eat ones, Hi 
“ | filth and persisting religious fanaticism? If he . " iccaian tis eit: aati us gion sila h oa ys ee . 
Second World War | means to sacrifice the more dainty of his Oxford re th peace The b ce oa Ps “= hag pe ter 
attributes, then he deserves our respect but will (° ‘NS YO¥a8e. Bhe eS ee ee “ ~ 
hod nied to Katee 6 tam etka 8 OO keeping the ship afloat with the least PI 
A. J. P. TAYLOR kt egrivivtaei oe ee ee discomfort to the passengers. It is because they en 
the one he suggests in this talented and ; ge : 
“Superlatively readable and deeply disturb- | melancholy book. know this, and not from defects of tempera — : 
ing” —Times Literary Supplement With splendid disregard of morality and the training, that all good diplomatists take short th 
“Tits heat back oo far” —Odecrver law, Margaret Lane and her husband set out to !©¥> and hold moderation the chief virtue. A th 
«A masterpiece” —New Statesman find a treasure supposedly hidden in a tribal sense of mission Is a menace ce 
2nd impression printing 25s chief's tomb in Mozambique. A Calabash of _5UC¢¢Ss in international affairs is ‘the capacity 
Diamonds (Heinemann, 25s.) takes us all the way es gga Sef lle ella: ad me, . 
The Trend iS Up from the first clue, a scrappy chart drawn by a — immediately effective aetoe - be su be’ fig 
, i beachcomber in the South Seas, to the final mented by prestige, he Rwety aera _ , 
ANTHONY WEST violation, sweating and guilty, of the grave. Mrs. a pone ae ig by Loagerg the - pet 
‘ ° ° . { -ontrioution, > eifect O i! nergy ! 4) 
“An exceedingly subtle study... quite fas- ange a clear and 4p estate through- nears aia his 7 i on kill But ‘oe ynal vl 
ger Sian tate te detente 19 Wee out, the descriptions, whether of scenes or people, ~~ \.°* ole Sage: ee Tie i ne 
cinating’’—JOHN DAVENPORT (Observer) . 5 wtih «4 ; we dd ambitions themselves change with power. When a em 
18s are done with craft and sometimes with dignity, So”. .. : 
and the problems and dangers of the search ‘S!tesman chooses to lead his public opinion, to adh 
T f th Ri titillate the nerves to a nicety. We are in a Rider — psa a See ste pre — 
wo tor e iver Haggard world: we are all, that is to say, decent ae OS ee ee ee Oe ee eee in 
L. P. HARTLEY and respectable people who have never even been OF SO Secure that he has nothing better to a et 
sgihn in a police court, but we don’t give a damn whose W hen diplomacy = needed, unpopular! oi 
A new collection of short stories by the property the diamonds are (to hell with the Castlereagh —— ——. ow convenient and a | 
author of The Go-Between ; Portuguese, for a start) and we exult in our gentlemaniike. While politicians remain polit ins! 
15s schemes for smuggling them on to the market ‘'"S the maxim is in no danger of abuse. des 
Should we find them. (In the end we don’t—but . Lord ee eatelieny Sees @ pe ni 
2 new SIMENONS not for want of the will.) Our social and moral _— the igiesienen ‘Market. mate odtty. a — 
notions are, in a word, pre-1914, as indeed they "#S0MS are economic as sect vide parson“ 7 ve 
The Premier | must be if any adventure worth the name is to be his pre geo : yay Saat nage we bet ms 
12s Sd undertaken. Thus it is the attitudes lying behind torting SOR. Sut at. least “ed oe _, * f ™ 
and this story which for me at least provide its main © without Britain, the political consequences 0 ta 
M ‘ és fascination. The combination of predatoriness European union will be less than some now nov 
aigret in Court 12s 6d with ‘officer quality’: the half-spoken idea that ‘hink—for Britain, for the West, for the world | cap 
the risks involved excuse the end in view; the It will deprive no one of the opportunity, and In 
| genuine admiration for the native African to- relieve no one of the necessity, of muddling # bur 
HAMISH HAMILTON —__! | gether with the thankful exploitation of his cheap through A. E. CAMPBELL BF # t 
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Roundhead Utopia 


Comrade Jacob. By David Caute. (Deutsch, 16s.) 
The Business of Loving. By Godfrey Smith. 
(Gollancz, 18s.) 
Owls and Satyrs. By David Pryce-Jones. (Long- 
mans, I5s.) 
There is No Refuge. By Gwen Kelly. (Heine- 
mann, 16s.) 
Davip Caute’s Ar Fever Pitch, which came out 
jn 1959, was one of the. most remarkable first 
novels of the Fifties, particularly as the author 
was only twenty or thereabouts when he wrote 
it This packed account of African politics, army 
life and sex contained so much material that one 
wondered if Mr. Caute hadn't utilised all his 
available experience in writing it. His second 
book, Comrade Jacob, tends to confirm this fear. 
It's a political-historical novel, set in 1649, soon 
after the execution of Charles I, and it describes 
the rise and fall of the egalitarian community 
known as the Diggers, set up by Gerrard Win- 
stanley on St. George’s Hill in Surrey, and 
finally suppressed by the Commonwealth forces 
Mr. Caute is concerned primarily with the intel- 
lectual and ideological implications of the 
Digger revolt, rather than with superficial period 
detail. He paints a good picture of Winstanley. 
who is both naive and determined, a forceful 
combination of religious visionary and political 
leader. There are moving and effective sketches 
of some of the minor characters, notably the 
Scottish hunchback Will Starr, imprisoned and 
hanged for stealing food. Yet there is something 
shadowy about the substance of this novel: Mr 
Caute seems more concerned with debate than 
with drama, and Comrade Jacob is a roman a 
thes’ rather than a true novel of ideas. One is 
constantly aware of the Marxist spectacles 
through which he regards his subject: Winstanley 
an embodiment of revolutionary 
proletarian consciousness; the Commonwealth 
commander, General Fairfax, is a_ liberal 
aristocrat who finds himself uneasily on the pro- 
gressive side; the sadistic Captain Gladman 1s 
the type of Fascist who is thrown up in a re- 
volutionary situation; while the clergyman, John 
Platt. who becomes the Diggers’ implacable 
enemy, is an epitome of clerical reaction. This is 
a Well-written and highly intelligent book, even 
though Mr. Caute has, I think, honourably failed 
the notorious hurdle of the second novel. | shall 
certainly want to read his third. 

The Business of Loving is smooth, readable 
and, ultimately, rather repellent. Its central 
figure, P. J. Benedict—‘Benny’ to his friends—is 
a bored tycoon in the record business, and most 
of the novel tells in flash-backs what went wrong 
with his life. Benny grows up in a Hampshire 
village, where his widowed father is a minor 
employee of the local brewery; his childhood and 
adolescence are happy, until his life is compli- 
cated by Laura, a beautiful fellow-pupil at the 
local grammar school, with whom he falls des- 
perately in love. She reciprocates, but Benny 
goes away to the war and he loses her. He makes 
a lot of money and acquires a devoted mistress 
instead. Mr. Smith’s verbal facility is far from 
despicable, and his nostalgic account of Benny’s 
schooldays is very well done; he conveys ad- 
mirably the raptures and miseries of adolescent 
love. But these local successes seem to me vitiated 
by the emotional falsity of the book as a whole: 
though it moves tentatively towards the proposi- 
tion that material success isn’t everything, the 
novel’s scheme of values doesn’t really seem 
capable of taking any other kind of life seriously. 
In fact, Mr. Smith’s prose has the kind of 
burnished meretriciousness that would put him 
a: the very top of his profession if he were an 


is seen as 


advertising copywriter (as it happens, one learns 
from the blurb, he is an Assistant Editor of the 
Daily Express). 

In Owls and Satyrs, a first novel, David Pryce- 
Jones seems to have largely solved the problem 
of making a minimum of material go as far as 
possible. His hero, Henry Boucher, is a National 
Service subaltern of twenty in a Guards Regi- 
ment, with a widowed mother and a marriage- 
able sister living in an elegant house in Regent's 
Park. They're all devastatingly articulate in a 
Compton-Burnett-ish fashion. Such action as 
there is concerns Mrs. Boucher’s impending 
marriage to Bobby Morisco. a rather preposter- 
ous old friend of the family: her daughter 
Helen, intent on plans for her own marriage, 
doesn’t mind, but Henry is bitterly opposed to 
the idea. Henry himself is mildly involved with 
Natasha, an Oxford undergraduate, and a 
middle-aged lady called Mrs. Vandervell 
The novel moves to a climax of gentle anti- 
Establishment satire when Henry into 
Lord’s with a borrowed MCC member's card. 
and is expelled from his regiment for this ghastly 
offence. Slight though it is. Owls and Satyrs is a 
witty and stylish novel, and | enjoyed it. 

There is No Refuge is a straightforward, un- 
pretentious story from Australia, It describes the 
growing-up of Mandy Brown in a suburb of 
Sydney during the Depression in the Thirties: 
she is sustained by her simple evangelical faith. 
but this is shattered when she becomes a univer- 
sity student. The subject and tone of this novel are 
not immeasurably far from that of a women’s 
magazine story: nevertheless, Miss Kelly remains 
throughout well on the right side of the gulf 
that divides honest writing from dishonest. 

BERNARD BERGON/! 
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Prophet at Oxford 


The Young Mr. Wesley. By V. H. H. Green 
(Edward Arnold, 35s.) 

THF senior tutor of Lincoln College has written 
this book upon the most distinguished Fellow 
in the history of the College. John Wesley was 
a tutor there from 1726 until he sailed for mis- 
sionary work in Georgia in 1735, and continued 
tc draw the stipend of his fellowship until his 
disastrous marriage in 1751. We are shown a 
Wesley new to us, not the prophet in embryo. 
but a surprisingly normal young man, at home 
amidst the restrained piety or impiety of con- 
temporary Oxford, In his journal he noted 
shghtly ribald rhymes, or the steps of a new 
dance, or how he dallied with fair Kitty Har- 
greaves, or made a convivial outing. to the 
Maidenhead Tavern, or went to the theatre to see 
Congreve’s The Old Bachelor. We are given no 
sudden revelations of spectacular vice, but are 
glad to find Wesley's education more human 
than we expected. 

Dr. Green has set the foundation of the Holy 
Club so naturally into the Oxford background 
that it seems the most ordinary venture in the 
world, a little group of pious high churchmen 
anxious to keep the rules of the church and 
undergoing a usual share of mockery and dis- 
approval but none of the persecution which 
warm-hearted writers have sometimes attributed 
to these Oxford days. The group came nearest 
to calamity when an undergraduate named 
William Morgan, who had joined under Wesley's 
influence, and joined passionately, retired to 
Ireland with his health broken and died, not 
without symptoms of religious mania, in Dublin. 
It was rumoured in Oxford that the austerities 
imposed by Wesley had been responsible for the 
collapse. Wesley felt compelled to write the 
father a long letter explaining the history of the 
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Holy Club and showing that its very moderate 
activities could have nothing to do with the 
death. The father accepted the explanation and 
entrusted his second son, Richard, to Wesley’s 
care. Richard, who arrived with a greyhound 
and wanted to appear a blood, found himself 
pressed by his tutor into religious company, and 
pcoured out protests that he was continually being 
lectured into devotion 
It all seems so natural and life-like. and that 
shows the high quality of this book. But I wonder 
whether it was altogether so ordinary and natural. 
Despite the outing to the Maidenhead Tavern, 
Wesley was no ordinary man, for he came from 
no ordinary home. His father, like the members 
of the Holy Club, had devoted part of his time 
is an undergraduate to visiting the prisoners in 
the castle at Oxford. His mother, during a long 
absence of her husband, started Sunday evening 
services in her kitchen and built them up into a 
rustic congregation of 200. The iron discipline 
of the evangelist was not created at Oxford. It 
was rather his family which put him into com- 
munication with the austere atmosphere of non- 
juring religion. The non-jurors were quietly con- 
tinuing their distrust of the Hanoverian regime 
and the low church principles of the Whigs, and 
in morals were a living protest against the laxity 
of the age. John Wesley's father had been sus- 
pected of being a Jacobite, and was believed to 
have been part-author of the most celebrated and 
politically explosive sermon of the century 
Dr. Green has shown us a man, natural and 
intelligible, but not ordinary. It is good to have 
this evidence from the early journals to confirm 
the words of a pupil. describing both Charles and 
John Wesley. that they were cheerful and 
vivacious men, ‘made for friendship.” 
OWEN CHADWICK 


} Storm 
Jameson 


} LAST SCORE o 


] he Private Life of 


Sir Richard Ormston 


‘A remarkable and deeply disquiet- 
, ing novel. With impassioned skill 
r Miss Jameson breaks up the black- 
and-white pattern, lays bare both 
principles and individual agonies.” 
Daily Telegraph 


‘Probing, intellectual, mature, it 
still has a strong, fast-moving plot; 
a work of outstanding craftsman- 
ship.’"--Books and Bookmen 


‘Here is a sound professional 
writing, a novel that, though very 
serious, is also in the best sense 
popular.’— )orkshire Post 
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PROVINCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 





STATEMENT BY MR. PETER F. SCOTT 


THe annual general meeting of the Provincial Insur- 
ance Company Limited will take place at Kendal at 
noon on the 26th May. The following is an extract 
from the statement of the Chairman, Mr. Peter FP, 
Scott: 

The following table sets out the main features 
of this year’s accounts with the corresponding figures 
for 1959: 

1960 1959 

Premium income £9,832.898 £9,214,737 

Underwriting profit 138,893 99.097 

Percentage of profit 1.4 Ll 

Interest, dividends, and 

rents . 685,263 

Sundry charges, less 

credits a3 

Surplus before ‘taxation 

Taxation 

Dividends (net) 


791,024 


113,169 
671,191 


Ti,S11 
858.406 
364.725 307.044 
313.218 282,049 
Since, as I forecast last year, we have further 
pruned our Canadian business, the increase of 
premium income by £618,161, is not unsatisfactory. 
{n Canada, though it would be premature to regard 
our difficulties as entirely at an end, I am very glad 
to say that during the past year the account has 
produced a small profit, and we are grateful to our 
Canadian managers for the efforts which have 
brought about this result 
Unhappily, our extensive operations in other over- 
seas territories have involved an overall underwriting 
loss, attributable principally to South Africa, 
Australia and Venezuela. Good progress has been 
made in the Far East and in East Africa, and our 
Nigerian subsidiary, the West African Provincial, 
has contributed a useful initial profit 
At home our various departments have 
marked progress and, in general, reasonable profits, 
to which I am happy to say a substantial reduction 
in our managements expenses has made an important 
contribution. We have always to content with a 
natural tendency for costs to rise rather than to 
diminish, and have, indeed, introduced during the 
current year fresh salary which will add 
considerably to our expenses. We are continuing our 
efforts to reduce our operating costs by improved 
methods and organisation 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 
PREMIUMS UNDERWRITING PERCENTAGE 
PROFIT OF PREMIUMS 
1960 £1,600,514 £78,426 4.9 
1959 £1,569,711 £35,454 aa 
For the second successive year our home under- 
writing results were spoiled by our share of the high 
cost of fire damage throughout the country, esti- 
mated at over £43m., quite apart from consequential 
trading losses; this figure is only slightly less than 
that of 1959 and is quite the range of 
experience of earlier years. To the wastage by fire 
were added, in the last three months of the year, 
widespread claims for damage by the serious floods 
which occurred chiefly in the southern and western 
parts of the country. Unfortunately. there was little 
relaxation in the pressure mM petition on rates, 
aml we must be close to the point--if we have not 
already reached it—where, far from Pocreth thle to 
muke concessions, we shall need more net premiums 
tu meet rising claims costs. By way of contrast, our 
fire account overseas showed the 
many years and has provided the 
the year’s profit in this department 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 
MOTOR) 


PREMIUMS UNDE 


shown 


scales. 


vutside 


results for 


greater part of 


best 


NCLUDING 


<WRITING PERCENTAGI 
PROFIT OF PREMIUMS 
£60,467 0.9 
£63,643 10 


1960 
1959 


£6,653,273 
£6,287,160 


Once again, there was a fairly general increase in 
the many sections of business which make up the 
total, the largest being in the motor department. In 
the home motor account there was yet a further 
increase in the cost per claim, and although I am 
glad to say that we were able to make a profit, there 
appear to be no grounds for confidence that this 
annual increase in the claims costs can be stopped; 
higher rates of premium are already being applied to 
some sections of the account, and if the claims trend 
continues an all-round increase in rates will become 
inevitable. The results of other classes of home 
accident business were satisfactory, except in the 
goods-in-transit section. We transact a large volume 
of this business in which, indeed, we were amongst 
the pioneers. Increasing competition has, in some 
instances. forced rates to what have proved to be 
uneconomic levels at a time when the high number 
of theft claims, especially from haulage vehicles, is 
giving rise to serious concern. It is more than ever 
necessary to demand higher standards of security, 
not only by the fitting of efficient anti-theft devices 
to vehicles, but by the checking of references sup- 
plied by new employees, and by ensuring that valu- 
uble goods are entrusted to responsible carriers for 
safe delivery. 


DEPARTMENT 
AVIATION) 


PREMIUMS 


MARINE (INCLUDING 
MARINE PERCENTAGE 
FUND OF PREMIUMS 
£1,579,111 £1,910,856 121 
£1,357 866 £1,662,700 122 

The increased premium income reflects the re- 
covery in world trade and the continued trend 
towards higher hull values in the aviation account 
38 more jet aircraft come into commission. 

[ have referred previously to the deterioration in 
our results in underwriting years subsequent to 1954. 
[ am glad to say that the lowest point in this trend 
was reached by a loss in the 1956 underwriting year, 
ind that this loss was not so large that the directors 
have felt it necessary to make any compensatory 
transfer to the Marine Fund. 

Although the account has recovered some degree 
of profitability, the future requires a cautious out- 
look 

The success of the Employee Shareholding Scheme 
which was launched in 1959, was emphasised by the 
number of further applications in 1960, when an 
additional 10,670 shares were taken up. The staff 
now own 53,690 ordinary shares in the Company, 
and [ am sure that this number will be progressively 
increased in view of the very favourable terms on 
which the shares are available. 

We gave much thought to the Government's 
scheme for supplementary pensions before deciding 
to contract out of it all members of the Company's 
Pension Fund over the age of 25. At the same time 
we decided to raise to 25 the age at which employees 
will in future become contributors to the Fund, thus 
ng the ‘take-home’ pay of the younger mem- 

our staff without diminishing their pension 
This followed a further general reduction from 
5°, to 4° in the staff's contributions to the cost of 
their pensions, the Company’s contribution being 
nereased accordingly. 

Our training college at Yealand Manor continues 
to flourish. During the year, no fewer than 275 of 
cur staff passed through. An enthusiastic team of 
Kendal is constantly ‘revising existing 
ind creating fresh ones to meet changing 
needs. We have put this pleasant country house at the 
disposal of staff, their families and friends, for holi- 
days at moderate charges during periods of the sum- 


1960 
1959 
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mer when courses are not being held and we hope 
increasing use will be made of this facility. 

The book value of our investments increased by 
£600,000 during the year, but the appreciation jn 
their market value fell short of the peak figure 
reached at the end of 1959. Since the end of 196 
however, markets have again moved ahead strongly 
and we have shared in the movement. =] 

Interest earnings and rents in 1960 at £791 00% 
gross showed an increase of £106,000 over the 
previous year, and the directors recommend a divi. 
dend of 2/4$d. on the ordinary shares, an increas: 
of 3d. per share. This dividend, less income tax 
would amount to £294,843. 

Before I end this brief review of the year’s activi. 
ties I would like to say a sincere ‘thank you’ to oy 
management in Kendal and in London and at our 
home and overseas branches, and to all our staf 
for the loyal and enthusiastic way in which they 
have approached the problems of 1960. I am cop. 
scious of the singular difficulties that our managen 
cverseas have had to face in recent years and it isa 
tribute to their effort and devotion, which I am al 
too glad to acknowledge, that our prospects oversea 
are brightening. 


BROWN BAYLEY STEELS 
LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLY INCREASED PROFITS 


THe 10th annual meeting of Brown Bayley Steels 
Limited was held on May 5 in Sheffield, Mr. J. W, 
Garton, J.P. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year ended 31st December, 1960: 

The improved demand for steel products men- 
tioned last year was maintained during the period 
under review. Production of stainless steel was ata 
high level, and most Production Departments wer 
busy throughout the year. The reduced level of 
working in the motor car industry resulted in re 
duced ordering from customers associated with this 
trade, but demand from other industries remained 
strong. 

Generally speaking the prospects for the coming 
year are good, although profit margins have been 
adversely influenced by increases in costs associated 
with the shorter working week, the wage award, 
fue! costs, etc. These are having to be absorbed, 

The Group profit, 


African Company of £16,130, 
Income Tax and Profits Tax, is £1,080,901, 
ai increase over 1959 of £408,493. Income T 
Profits Tax, after adjustment, absorbed £478,959. 


CAPITAL SCHEMES 


The new plant in connection with the Manning & 
ham Road Forge is practically all delivered and wi 
the last 


have been able to work some of this over 
few months. Existing plant is being moved from the 
Tyre and Press Department and the whole scheme 
will be well into production during 1961, and should 
be of considerable help to your Company. 
which will become available will be used in con 
nection with the next phase of the reorganisation, 
that is, the Rolling Mills. 


Towards the end of the year a new Development 


Scheme was put to the Iron and Steel Board was 
received pride A the Scheme includes a new 32 in. 
Mill which will replace the old existing 27 i. 
Cogging Stand, and involves the rearrangement of 
furnaces, buildings and transference of plant, and 
should give us an increased output of alloy and 
stainless steels of about 30,000 tons a year. It is 
anticipated that the whole Scheme will take from 
four to five years to complete at a cost of £2,000,000 
The present liquid funds are adequate to meet the 
initial commitments and it is expected that the tetal 
cost will be covered from our own resources. Whet 
this Scheme is finished the Company will have it 
stalled over a period of ten years new Stcel Melting 
Plant, a new Forge, and a Rolling Mill. 

The report and accounts were adopted and a total 
distribution of 16% (134%) approved. 
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A Wages Policy 


By 


IN its superior way the Econo- 
mist described the recent meet- 
ing of the new OECD in Paris, 
to which Mr. Kennedy sent his 
most distinguished team of eco- 
nomic and monetary experts, as 
nothing much more than an At- 
lantic talking-shop. But if we are 
to join the European Common 
Market it would be wise for us 
to drop our superior island man- 





ners and start talking like a good international. 
This OECD meeting happened to consider a very 
important report from a group of independent 
economists appointed by the old OEEC to study 
the problem of rising prices. | have secured a 
copy of this report, which does not seem to have 
reached the English press, but which 
Selwyn Lloyd 


deserves 


the attention of Mr 


In the House of Commons last week Mr. 
Llovd made it clear that his new economic 
regulators were only the first fruits of new fiscal 


his 
He considered that there 


ideas Which he intends to introduce in 
tenure of the Treasury 
was now Widespread acceptance of the need for 
measures to reduce the Government's dependence 


(Did 
the propaganda value of this column?) 


on monetary controls he over-estimate, | 
wonder, 
[his seemed to suggest that he was no longer 


going to rely, as his predecessors had relied, on 


Bank rate and other monetary measures for 
checking inflation (either of the ‘demand pull’ 
or the ‘cost push’ variety). In that event Mr. 


Lloyd might even be prepared to consider a 
wages policy. So I con.mend this report to him 


before it gets suppressed by his officials 

The economists who produced it were Fellnet 
of Yale. Stockholm. Kahn of Cam- 
bridge Lutz of Zurich. de 


Hansen of 
Eng. (our Richard) 


Woltl of The Hague and Gilbert, director of 
economics at the OEEC, It was a unanimous 
report except for a few qualifying paragraphs 
from a minority. And it unanimously recom- 


mended that European governments should have 


iges policy for dealing with the problem of 


Wages -just as they have monetary and fiscal 


policies for dealing with the problem of demand 


as a Whole 


These economists Were all agreed on the 
independent 
prices. They 


rise by the 


importance of Wage-push as an 
inflationary rise of 


that 


factor in an 
the 
amount that employers, who are short of labour, 


rejected idea Wages only 


would bid them up under the free play of market 


forces 


Their researches proved conclusively that 


there is no mechanistic relation between the 


demand for labour and the rate of increases in 


Wages Wages rise because of wage negotiations 


and these negotiations succeed irrespective of 
Whether there is a shortage of labour or not. 


tegardless of whether there is high or low un- 


employment. Of course. if there is a price rise 


because of an excess of demand in the economy 
as a whole, this may set a price-wage-price spiral 
revolving and give an extra push to the wage | 


Negotiation. (The committee pointed out that in- | 


XUM 


NICHOLAS 


DAVENPORT 


creases in indirect taxation or rents designed to 
combat inflation can also lead to wage increases 
if the price-wage-price spiral is operating.) But by 
and large wages go on rising--and the increases 
spread more or less uniformly throughout the 
because organised labour knows how 
to negotiate the the 

employers know not how to deny it. 


economy 
rise and disorganised 

This is a refreshingly realistic view and our 
committee of experts arrived at it after a careful 
study of the course of wage negotiations in the 
different European countries. They believe that 


during the post-war reconstruction and the 
Korean war boom organised labour became 


accustomed to the idea of large increases in 
money Wages and that with the return to more 
normal conditions they continued to expect such 
increases. especially in the US and the UK, 
despite the fact that the gain in real income was 
olfset by higher This acquired 
think. by a conscious 


quickly 
habit Was motivated. they 


prices. 


2) 


Or unconscious desire to increase the share of 
labour. but invariably 
prices the profit- 


margins of the emplovers have been restored. 


national income going t 


have followed Wages and 

The wages policy which this committee advo- 
cates is that governments should first announce 
that inflation can only be avoided if the average 
money Wage increases appro\i- 


rate of Stays 
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within the limits corresponding to the 
per man-hour, then 
publish official estimates of the increase in pro- 
ductivity to be expected several years ahead, then 


mately 


average increase in Output 


inform arbitrators of these estimates and arrange 
for the government to be represented at important 
is so that the public wages-policy 
Finally, as the 


Wage negotialiot 


is properly presented largest 


employer of labour, the government should 
rigidly pursue the wages policy it sets for the 
nation. These proposals may alarm some, but 


how good it is to see the committee utterly reject 
the idea that the wages problem can be solved 
by trying to control total demand, or to reduce 
the bargaining strength of labour, through harsh 
monetary measures! 

The committee add that none of the following 
practices can be regarded as a wages policy: 
vague exhortations to labour to exercise restraint, 
informal understancings for wage restraint for 
i period, the use of arbitration machinery where 
the arbitrators are not instructed as to the aver- 
ige Wage increase appropriate to the economy, 
mtervention by the g »vernment in a wage dispute, 
attempts to keep a lid on 
for 
where 


the 


finally wages as a 


idequate monetary and _ fiscal 


the trouble is 


substitute 
one Of excess 
Whole. All this 
I loyd 
Government's 
Especially the 
setting up of the Council on Prices, Productivity 


measures 
economy 
should appeal to the fresh-thinking Mr 
But how foolish it the 


previous lack of policy appear! 


demand in is a 


makes 


ind Incomes as if organised labour would listen 
to the exhortations of a trio of ‘wise’ old men! 


RUGBY PORTLAND CEMENT 


RECORD RESULTS 


SIR HALFORD 


fur Annual General Meeting of The Rugby Port 
land Cement Co. Ltd. will be held on 2nd June 
fhe following is an extract from the speech of the 
Chairman. Sir Halford Reddish. which has been 
circulated with the Accounts 

Our deliveries to the home market in 1960 ex 
ceeded those of 1959 by nearly 16 per cent. Our 
experts increased by 31 per cent but profit margins 
in the expert trade are now negligible. In the end, 
both the total deliveries of the parent company and 
the total deliveries of the group were a record and 
»y have enabled us to report a record net profit for 
the group fer the tifteenth successive vear, For the 


first time our ding surplus exceeded 2m. and our 


group net profit alter taxation exceeded {1m 


We propose that the dividend on the Ordinar 
Shares shall be at the same rate as last year, namely 
Is. 3d. a share. but this vear it is of course payable 


is Increased by last years serip issue 


that the 


on the ¢ ipital 
which means distribution is increased bh 
le-Seventh 

The amount 
the “A’ should be 
against 2s, Od. a year ago. The amount now carried 
forward to the credit of the *A® shares after provid- 
ing for the proposed dividend is £365.077 gross or 


It is in the nature ol 


( 


ittributable to the ‘A’ shares for 1960 


shares raised to 2s. 6d. a share 


rather more than 7s. 3d. a share 


i dividend equalisation reserve, 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The current year opened with an unusually strong 
demand in the home market. due partly to a sub- 
stantial increase in constructional activity and partly 
to the comparatively mild winter weather. Our home 
trade deliveries in January were the highest for that 


REDDISH’S REVIEW 


February's deliveries 
while those for March were a re 
month. On the other side of the 


increase in costs in the closing 


month in the company’s histor 
still 


cord tor any single 


were higher 


picture was a further 


weeks of 1960 and the early weeks of 1961. so th 

the profit-margin a ton for the first three months ot 
the current \ear was somewhat less than that for the 
Whole of 1960. in spite of the larger turnover, Never 
theless. 1 was good start for what certainly looks 


like being a very busy and. I hope. profitable year 
Our Southam Works ts being extended by the in 

stallation of a new unit with an annual productive 

cupacity of 180.0000 tons it should come int 


production about the end of October. 

It seems to be the fashion nowadays tor Chairmen 
to make forecasts of profits and dividends. I] have 
rever done so and I do not intend to venture into the 
field of prophecy. I | shall 


will merely say that we 
continue to do our best 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
A very cheering feature at the present time ts 
the intense activity of most of the capital goods 
industries. in which for this purpose I include our 
own. This should mean greater production and 


greater productivity in the future and in many c.ses 
1 reduction of unit which should 
prove our competitive position abroad, 


| believe that the country’s economy 


costs--all ol 


is essentiall 
reason for If I ma 
idapt a well-Known quotation trom the 
the Atlantic what is good for Great 
ind large. good for Rugby Cement 


sound and I see no 
invert and 


side of 


pessimism 


other 
Britain is. by 


obtained on 


Rueh 


full speech can he 
Crown House 


1 copy of thre 
application to the Secretary 
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Chairman’s Statement: DE BEERS CONSOLIDATED MINES LIMITED 
Incorporated in the Union of South Africa 


De Beers Well Equipped to Meet 
the Difficult Times Ahead in Africa 








MR H. F. OPPENHEIMER POINTS TO SIGNS 
OF 1961 BEING A GOOD YEAR 


Tue following is from the statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr H. F. OPPENHEIMER, which has been 
circulated with the annual report for the year ended 
December 31st, 1960. 

Sales of diamonds by our organisations in 1960 
at £89,700,000 were less by £1,435,000 than in 1959. 
This comparatively small decrease was made up of 
a decrease of £1,853,000 in sales of industrials and 
of a small increase of £418,000 in the sale of gems. 
These results must be considered in relation to the 
fact that greatly increased quantities of diamonds 
produced by individual diggers in Sierra Leone and 
also a substantial quantity of diamonds mined in 
Russia were purchased during the year by our sub- 
sidiary, the Diamond Corporation. The Russian pur- 
chase represents a new addition to the world 
production but the large increase in our Sierra Leone 
purchases probably reflects a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the volume of diamonds previously marketed 
through illicit channels. While, therefore, our sales 
for the year must be regarded as satisfactory, the 
total purchase of newly mined diamonds from all 
sources by the market in 1960 were considerably 
less than in 1959, and our increased purchases from 
Russia and Sierra Leone, without any correspond- 
ing increase in our total sales, was one of a number 
of factors responsible for a substantial increase in 
the stocks of diamonds held by the Diamond Cor- 
poration. I am glad to be able to say, however, 
that we have made a very good start with our sales 
for 1961. Sales for the first quarter of the year 
amounted to £24,302,000, which is a record figure 
While we cannot expect sales to continue at this 
exceptionally high level, the indications point to 196! 
being a good year. 

EXPANSION AT PREMIER 

The policy of the Government of Ghana, that 

all diamonds produced in that c 





suntry must be sold 


through the market in Accra, made it impossible 
for us to renew our contracts with tl onsoli- 
dated African Selection Tr ‘ Conces 
sions. Similar action by the Government of the 





Republic of Guinea prevented the continued 
tion of our contract with t ne 
Recherches et d'Exploitat 

contracts affected in this wa 
sclidated African Selection Tr 
of real importance. It is pe 
in all the circumstances, the 
duction should be of a very specialised r 





90 per cent. of these diamonds consist of industrials, 
of which the most important part is drilling material 
and boart. The market for drilling material has 
been for some years, and still is to a great extent 


dependent on stockpiling by the United States 
Government. The prospects for the 


part of the trade are therefore extremely difficult 
to estimate. We would not, however, like to find 
ourselves in a position in which we could not meet 
the requirements of our established customers for 
these qualities of diamonds, and it is against this 


background that we rece took the decision to 
erect an additional recovery plant with a capacity 
of 500,000 loads per month at the Premier Mine 
in the Transvaal. The erection of this new plant 
will ensure that our Group will continue to be a 
leading factor in this sector of the market for in- 
dustrial diamonds. 
Shareholders will be 
arrangements to start the man 





aware that we have made 
facture of synthetic 


industrial diamonds on a commercial scale. The 
material that we produce is an abrasive diamond 
grit used in the manufacture of grinding wheels. 
The product is similar to that being marketed by 
the General Electric Company, and production is 
scheduled to start early in the second half of this 
year. While the factory has been designed on a 
substantial scale and will be capable of producing 
a very large caratage, it is intended, so long as 
supplies of Congo boart are delivered in the normal 
manner—which I am glad to say is now the case 

to operate the new factory on a restricted basis 
only. The Societe Miniere du Beceka are interested 
indirectly with us and we have acted, and will con- 
tinue to act, in this matter in close co-operation 
with them. The decision to start commercial pro- 
duction of this material was preceded by exhaustive 
experimental work and testing of the relative merits 
of natural grit and of the synthetic grits produced 
by us and the General Electric Company. Our con- 
clusion is that natural diamond is distinctly superior 
in many operations to either of the synthetic grits. 
Nevertheless, there is no doubt that the synthetic 
grit has a very useful function, and we believe that 
the market for diamond abrasives can be expanded 
to accommodate both the natural and synthetic 
products 

REOPENING DE BEERS MINE 

At Kimberley, we have decided to reopen the 
old De Beers Mine, which has been closed down 
since 1998. Preliminary recovery should commence 
in about two and a half years’ time and the mine 
should be brought into full production by 1966. 
Production from the De Beers Mine will fill the 
gap caused by the falling off in the production 


from our other mines as they become deeper, and 
will enable us to maintain production from the 
group of mines in Kimberley at about its present 
level for many years to come 
During the year we continued with our policy 
vestment outside the diamond industry and, in 
1z so, we have further strengthened and 
broadened the basis of the company. A very im- 





pertant development was our participation with a 
other leading financial houses in 
Southern Africa, Great Britain, and North America 
major expansion of the Rand Selection Cor- 
poration Limited. Rand Selection Corporation is 
now the largest investment company in South Africa 
exceptionally sound and tlanced port- 

Our interest, direct and indirect, in the Cor- 
poration amounts to nearly 59 per cent. of the 
total capital and I am satisfied that this holding 
; particularly attractive means of participat- 
ing in the general development of Southern Africa 
outside our own sphere of diamond mining and 


number of 














The additional investments we have made during 
the year and the financing of a substantially in- 
creased stock of diamonds have been effected whilst 

It ret ng a very strong cash position. The net 


Sti ah 8 | 
ca issets of our company and its subsidiaries at 
the end of the year amounted to £43,016,358 and, 


in addition, both the gem and industrial marketing 
companies in which we are substantially interested, 
but which are not our subsidiaries, maintained strong 


cash positions for the protection of the trade. The 
present is an anxious time for all of us who are 
interested in Africa, but our company is well 
equipped to meet the difficult times that lie ahead. 
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ROSS GROUPLIMITED 


A YEAR OF GREAT ACTIVITY AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


The following are salient features of the Accounts 
for the year ended 30th September, 1960, and the 
report by the Chairman, Mr. J. Carl Ross, to the 
Annual General Meeting on 4th May, 196]. 

“Since my last report to you the policy of 
broadening the trading basis of the Group has been 
continued, the year being one of great activity. 

The Net Profit wholly applicable to your Com. 
pany, after Taxation, shows an increase of approxi- 
mately 80%, at £494,213, a figure which does not 
reflect all the benefits of recent expansion.” 


ANALYSIS OF TURNOVER 


A comparison of the turnover for 1960 with that 
of five years ago gives a clear indication of the rapid 
advance and diversification in the trading pattern 
of your Group: 





1955 1960 
£ £ 
Value of fish landed from 
our vessels oy : 
Fish Trading at the Ports, 
Inland Wholesale & 
Retail sees 
Shipbuilding, Engineering, 
Motor Transport & 
Motor Distribution 
Frozen and other Foods 
Production & Distribu- 
tion - a me 300.000 


7,500,000 


2,000,000 4.000.000 


5.000.000 9,500,000 
200.000 3.500.000 


11,000,000 


28,000,000 





The expansion in your Group's interests has con- 
tinued since 30th September, 1960, by further 
acquisitions, resulting in the issue of 305,872 
Ordinary Shares of 5/- each. These acquisitions will 
strengthen our activities mainly in the Frozen Food 
aid other Food sections of the Group. 

Copies of the Annual Report and Review 
are available from The Secretary : 


1, HUTTON ROAD, GRIMSBY. 





REFUGE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


THe Chairman in a statement submitted with the 
1960 accounts mentioned that in the Life Branches 


the annual premium income of new policies written 
in the year was £2,580,000, and that this, together 
with single premiums of £550,000 assured total 
benefits aggregating some £47 millions. The total 
premium income of the year was some £21,100.600 
ind payments to policyholders £14,400,000, of cn 
£10.600,000 was to living policyholders and 
£3,800,000 payments on death. At the end the 
year there were in force 7,800,000 contracts assuring 
£417 millions. including bonuses, and an 


£903,000 per annum, 
The premium income of the Company’s sub try, 
Asso ron, 


the Federated Employers’ Insurance 

which conducts most classes of insurance b e 
cther than Life, was £2,126,000. The business 25 3 
whole showed a modest surplus, although the ere 
writing results of both the Motor and Fire Ac ts 


continued to deteriorate. 
INVESTMENTS 
The Company’s assets of £172 millions shown i 
the Balance Sheets included £55 millions in securities 
of the British Government and Local Authorities, 
£41 millions in Debentures and Preference stocks, 
and £26 millions in Ordinary stocks. In addition 
there are mortgages, largely in connection with 
House Purchase, of £33 n ns and property invest 
ments of £7 millions. 
BONUSES TO POLICYHOLDERS 
In the Ordinary Branch surplus of £2,401,000 was 
allocated to policyholders to provide a bonus on 
with-profit policies at the increased rate of 
(Continued at foot of opposite column) 
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Trade Below the Rito Grande 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


NE test of the development of a country is 


the number of international organisations to 


which it belongs. another, its willingness to free 


its trade and markets to outside 


competition By both tests the Latin American 
countries are developing fast. They have become 
members of a whole batch of Western institu- 
both a common market and a free trade 


ire being set up 


open up Hs 


tons. 
area 

The economic facts on the Latin American 
countries have been stated clearly and simply 
by the writers of Too many of the 
people are illiterate, they multiply too rapidly 
and their economies are over-dependent on a 
single crop or mineral. But no country can hope 
to find itself brought to the take-off position 
without help from outside. Four stages have to 
be gone through. First, any country considered 
worthy of study and analysis will be gone over 
by the field workers who will prove that it ts 
even more backward and poverty-stricken than 
the authorities had imagined. Second, compari- 
sons will be made with the economies of other 
undeveloped regions to see which is in the worst 
that priorities can be established 
Thirdly. there will be a period during which the 
experts argue about the precise form aid should 
ti And. fourthly, the aid programme will be 
started up. While all this is going on there will 
be one or two voices in the background mutter- 
ing “Trade not aid, but these will be drowned by 
the noise made by the experts explaining the 
tasks allotted to the 
various institutions they have set up 


textbooks 


sh ipe so 


differences between the 

Institution-building in South America began 
with the Organisation of American States 
(OAS): and this well-established but not parti- 
cularly active body, to which the Latin American 
countries have belonged for over sixty years, has 
spawned specialist offspring: the IA- 
ECOSOC, with development pro- 
grammes; and the Inter-American Development 
Bank (IDB). These are linked together by the 
Act of Bogota which the United States and all 
the Latin American countries belonging to the 
OAS, except Cuba and Dominica, signed in 
September, 1960. The Act commits the signa- 
an extensive programme of action 
covering land improvement, housing, public 
health, education, road-building and social de- 
velopment; assisted by the IDB, to which Con- 
gress voted 500 million dollars in March, but 
which is not yet fully staffed or operating. The 
new institutions between them provide a basis 


two 


concerned 


tories to 


Refuge Assurance Co. Ltd.— Contd. 
£2.6s.0d. per cent. on the sum assured in respect of 
each year’s premium due in 1960 and paid. This 
bonus is the highest paid in the Company's history. 
In the Industrial Branch the total surplus allocated 
te policyholders £2.280,000. A _ reversionary 
bonus at the increased rate of 34s. per cent. on the 
sum assured has been granted on premium-paying 
Policies which are in force on Ist January, 1961, 
subject to completion of one year’s premium pay- 
ments. The scheme for granting paid up policies to 
whole life assurances at advanced ages has been 
made permanent, so that all policies whenever they 
Were issued will now receive the same treatment in 
this respect. 


was 








for co-operation between the US and the Latin 
American countries, but they will need time to 
mature and win the confidence of the people 
they are designed to help 

In trade, two regional groups with names re- 
miniscent of the European trading set-up are in 
being. These are the Latin American Free Trade 
Area, or the ‘Big Seven’: and the Central Ameri- 
can Common Market. or ‘Little Five.” Both 
groups owe their inspiration to the Six and the 
Seven in Europe and their existence to the GAT] 
rules on the permissible exceptions to the most- 
favoured-nation clause The Central American 
Common Market. consisting of Honduras. 
Nicaragua, Guatemala, Salvador and Costa Rica. 
was started in 1958: it has a population of about 
ten million people and the great advantage of 


contiguous frontiers. The “Big Seven’— Mexico. 


Brazil. Peru, Chile. Paraguay, Uruguay and 
Argentina—has about 120 million people. The 


problems of integration in both groups arise 
from the state of economic development. politi- 
cal instability and—particularly in the case of 
the ‘Big Seven’—the inconveniences imposed by 
geography. But the biggest obstacle to increasing 
trade is quite simply that the countries have little 
to sell to each other; and in their foreign trade 
there is considerable competition because of 
over-dependence on certain products 

For the Latin American countries to over- 
their difficulties. aid and trade must go 
Until the economies of the various 
countries have received a sufficient boost to 
enable them to set up their own industries and 
diversify their economies it will not be easy to 
dismantle the ramshackle array of controls over 
trade and currencies. President Kennedy's aware- 
ness of the big part that the United States will 
have to play in this operation was shown in a 
Message to Congress in March calling for support 
for a ten-year aid programme; but whether, after 
the recent events in Cuba, the Latin American 
States will be more willing to co-operate in Mr 
Kennedy’s plans, or whether they will be set on 
the opposite tack, remains to be seen. 


come 


together. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


— reason why this bull market is in 
need of a correction is that it is inducing 
more and more issues to come from the unit 
trusts, which make the prevailing shortages of 
shares in the market only worse. Following the 
block issues of Falcon and ‘Domestic’ we have 
this week another from British Industries First 
Trust. The small investor should appreciate that 
he is subscribing at a market peak, which may 
turn out bad timing for his entry into the market. 
It has been pointed out that in the twelve months 
to March the only unit trusts to beat the indices 
of the Times and Daily Mail were those confined 
to banks, insurance shares and investment trusts. 
And after the sharp rise of 30 per cent. or 40 
per cent. in these share groups since the begin- 
ning of the year I would hesitate to buy even 
these excellent units for the time being. Selectivity 
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THE HOFFMANN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


YEAR OF FURTHER EXPANSION 


THe annual general meeting of The Hoffmann Manu- 
facturing Company Limited was held on May 10 in 
London, Mr. J. W. Garton. J.P. (Chairman and 
Managing Director) presiding 


ihe following is an extract from his circulated 


The year 1960 started off with full pressure in the 
demand for the consumer side of our business. bear- 
Ings tor motor cars, household appliances. etc.. and 


as | mentioned last year we saw some indication of 
am increased investment in the capital goods industry. 
By the middle of the year the consumer side began 
to fall off. but we had a build up on the capital 
side which, of course, helped considerably. At the 
moment the consumer is coming back and the 
cerder in connection with the capital goods side are 
being maintained, A limiting factor in our expansion 
is the shortage of skilled manpower, but | am glad to 
say the Training Schemes which have been operating 
for several years are now beginning to show 


side 


results. 


The profit of the Hofimann Group for 1960. be- 
fore taxation, but after all other charges, including 
Debenture Interest. amounts to £1.735.953 and com- 
pares with £1.704.511 for the previous year Income 
Tax and Profits Tax absorb £686.563 against £717,340 
in 1959. The net profit of the Group for the year 
1960. after taxation is, therefore, £1.049.390 and com- 
pares with £987,171 for 1959 

The Directors recommend a Final Dividend of 
13°, less tax, making a total distribution of 204 
less tax, and this is equivalent to an effective increase 
or 5° less tax, on the distribution for the previous 
year 

During the year the Group has spent £1.067.000 
on new plant and machinery and this substantial 
programme has been financed from the internal 
resources of the Group. The Capital Commitment 
at the 3lst December. 1960. amounted to £402,912, 
and is continued evidence of the Board's policy of 
keeping our production facilities in both factories up 
to date. In addition. the Directors have authorised 
further substantial capital expenditure. including the 
erection of a new factory building at Gloucester for 
the extension of our production capacity. The Direec- 
tors give every attention to the repairing and main- 
tenance of the buildings. plant and machinery 

Balance Sheet: The value of stocks at the 3st 
December, 1960, has risen by £606.677. The higher 
level of turnover and the increased production it 
requires are reflected in the higher stock level. and 
there are also larger raw materia! stocks to ensure 
uninterrupted manufacturing programmes 

The excess of Current Assets over Current 
Liabilities at the close of 1960 amounted to 
£4.699.321 compared with £4.814.473 at the close of 
1989 


SUBSIDIARY AND ASSOCIATED 
COMPANIES 


Hotimann Gloucester Limited has again had a 
successful year and has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the Group turnover. This Company will 
derive future benefit from the expansion programme 
which took place in 1960 and is continuing 


Hoffmann Tweedales Limited has passed through 
a difficult period during which new products were 
being developed and tested. There is much still to 
be done but there are indications that the position 
will improve during the current vear. It is. of course 
a very small unit compared with the Bearing Works 
at Stonehouse, Gloucestershire. but makes a useful 
contribution towards rentals and overhead charges. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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in industrials is now becoming much more 
important than possession of the wide equity 
spread offered by the usual unit trust. I gave last 
week four good examples of growth shares— 
DELTA METAL, LAMSON INDUSTRIES, ICI and 
LAPORTE—and now I add two from the cement 
industry. 


Cement Growth 

Sir Halford Reddish, in his statement to RUGBY 
PORTLAND CEMENT shareholders, gave a good 
indication of the booming condition of* the 
cement industry. And the report reveals how a 
true growth company should perform. In the ten 
years to 1960 net profits before taxation have 
risen from £417,000 to £1,777,000 and after 
taxation from £167,000 to £1,139,000—an annual 
rate of growth of 324 per cent. and 58 per cent. 
respectively. Rugby Cement shares are now 
quoted at 63s. 6d. to yield under 2 per cent. on the 
25 per cent. dividend covered 3.2 times. Asso- 
CIATED PORTLAND CEMENT, the leader of the 
industry, stands at 95s. to yield 2.3 per cent. on 
the 11 per cent. dividend also covered 3.2 times. 
The latter seems relatively cheap. 


Store Shares 

MARKS AND SPENCER delighted the bulls by 
raising the year’s dividend from 40 per cent. to 
474 per cent. and giving a one-for-ten scrip issue 
in ‘A’ shares. Moreover, turnover was 12} per 
cent. higher and earnings on the equity rose from 
about 67 per cent. to nearly 76 per cent. Assum- 
ing the maintenance of the dividend rate on the 
larger capital the prospective yield is now 2} per 
cent. on the ‘A’ shares at 116s. 9d. On past 
results it would take just over five years’ growth 
in dividends and over six years’ growth in earn- 
ings to bring the dividend yield up from 24 per 
cent. to the Financial Times Index yield of 4.29 













Mozart 


conducted by 
Josef Krips 
ACA 128 


Tchaikovsky 


‘PATHETIQUE’ 


conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet 
ACL 129 


Puccini 


Tebaldi, Campora, Rankin 
with Orchestra of l’Accademia 
di Santa Cecilia Rome 
conducted by 

Alberto Erede 

ACL 130 





























ACE OF CLUBS RECORDS DECCA HOUSE 


year total assets exceeded £300 million, new 





SYMPHONY NO. 40 IN G MINOR, K.550; 
SYMPHONY NO. 31 IN D, K.297—‘PARIS’ 
The London Symphony Orchestra 








SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN B MINOR, 


L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 











MADAMA BUTTERFLY —Highlights 


ACE VW FROM 
CLUBS we YOUR 
DEALER 


12-INCH LONG PLAYING HIGH FIDELITY RECORDS 


ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEI 


per cent. Are the shares therefore too high? 
Personally, I would sooner switch to MONTAGUE 
BURTON, whose shares fell on disappointment 
with the maintenance of the interim dividend at 
74 per cent. In view of its present prosperity I 
have no doubt that the year’s distribution will be 
raised from 274 per cent. to 324 per cent. or 35 
per cent., so that the ‘A’ shares at 77s. 6d. offer 
a potential yield of close on 44 per cent. This 
may be a good buying: opportunity. Under its 
present excellent management this company is 
becoming another Marks and Spencer, serving 


nien as efficiently as M. & S. serve women. 


Compan y Notes 


j gery has been a welcome upturn in the pre- 


tax profits for 1960 of Babcock and Wilcox 


at £890,584 against £523,154, but the group has a 


long way to go before it is out of the wood. Sir 
Kenneth Hague, the chairman, does not give 
much encouragement for the immediate future 
as there are still losses to come on nuclear con- 
tracts, after allowing for as much as £650,000 
on the Hinkley Point and Transfynydd contracts 


during the past year. Output during 1960 was 


higher and at about the same level as it was in 
1957: then profits earned for the 15 per cent. 


dividend were 46 per cent.; now they are only 


8.2 per cent. for the 9 per cent. dividend, and it 
should be remembered that the tax charge is still 
below normal. The gross dividend is 1s. 10d. 
on the £1 ordinary shares which at 34s. 3d. yield 
5.3 per cent., which makes them appear fully 
valued. 

Mr. Geoffrey Kitchen, chairman of the Pearl 
Assurance Society, reports new milestones 
reached in the company’s history. For the past 
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sums assured in the life branches exceeded £100 
million and new annual premium income £5 
million. During the year a new form of endow- 
ment policy to mature at age sixty-five was intro- 
duced, providing for a cash payment every ten 
years. This has proved popular and an increasing 
amount of business has been written under the 
‘Foundation Policy’ and also under the 
‘Mortgages Policy.’ Accounts show that the 
combined life premium for 1960 at £37.48 
million was £2.34 million up (both the ordinary 
and industrial branches contributing to this 
increase); but expenses have inevitably gone up, 
to 20.71 per cent. in the ordinary branch and to 
31.29 per cent. in the industrial branch. The final 
dividend of 3s. 6d. per 5s. ordinary share together 
with the interim of Is. per share makes a total 
payment of 4s. 6d., so that the shares yield 2.9 
per cent. at £13. 

Mr. Peter F. Scott, chairman of Provincial 
Insurance, reports an increased premium income 
of £9.83 million for 1960 against £9.21 million 
for 1959. A very satisfactory overall under- 
writing profit of £138,893 has been made, to 
which the Canadian subsidiary, where the 
business has been severely pruned, contributed a 
profit. This unhappily was not the case in ot! 
overseas territories. It has been possible to make 
a substantial reduction in the management 
expenses at home, and this has contributed to the 
reasonable profits made. For the second suc- 
cessive year underwriting profits in the home 
fire department were down whereas those from 
overseas were the best for many years. The acci- 
dent and marine departments have given sa 
factory results. The overall profits amounted 
£820,735, and after deduction of tax to £457,0 
The dividend is increased from 2s. 14d. to 2s. 4$d. 
on the 5s ordinary shares. 
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(Income Tax paid an 
including Bonus) 


WRITE, TELEPHONE OR CALL FOR FULL DETAILS 


PLANET 


(MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION) 
Branches at: Chelmsford, Ilford, Maidstone, Romford, Worthing. 









BIG SEGURITY 


FOR SMALL AND 
MEDIUM INVESTORS 


The Planet Building Society offers you 
complete security. It has been established 
over 100 years, is a founder member of 
The Building Societies Association and 
was one of the first Societies to be granted 
TRUSTEE Status for its deposits. 


PLANET funds are employed to encourage 
the ownership of sound home property. 
Assets total over 12 MILLION POUNDS and 
RESERVES exceed £500,000. 


Current investment in the Planet Building 
Society receives interest at the rate of 

32 % (34 % plus ¢ % bonus) per annum, 
tax paid by the Society—equivalent to 
£6.2.5d. per cent on investments taxable 
at the standard rate. This is a very 
profitable yield for such a safe investment. 


Any sum from £1 to £5,000 can be 
invested in the PLANET. No charges are 
made for investment or withdrawal and 
withdrawal can be effected easily and 
promptly. 









BUILDING SOCIETY 


Finsbury Sq. E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 8985 
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The Greatest of These 


By KATHARINE 


I KNOW a man who 
thinks that indulging in 
aw any kind of private 
s charity in a Welfare State 
is like lending your horse 
to London Transport be- 


of act cause you feel their bus 
{> DoD service is inadequate. But 
i there are a good many 
i people who feel that to 


private charity, 
even if the State ought 
to make it superfluous, is 
ike refusing te drive a sick man to hospital just 
because there ought to be a better bus service. 
In a situation in which the community is com- 
monly thought to look after everybody and in 
fact doesn’t, the function of private charity 
remains a subject for acrimonious haggling. 
The real problem arises where the charities and 
social problems touch the general public—not the 


refuse 


receiving public, but those who give. There 
are charities that are exceedingly wealthy 
—charities where the commitments are small 
and the public appeal great. The Family 


Welfare Association, however, which puts out 
among other things the Annual Charitics Regis- 
ter, is very conscious of the difficulties of 
charities Which do not make much public appeal. 
Blindness, for example. is a handicap that any- 
one can appreciate, but deafness is thought of 
as being a simple little matter of not being able 
to listen to good music; not as something which, 
by cutting you off from speech, isolates from 
othe; human beings even more than blindness. 
Conversely, there are the small, almost ludicrous 
charities. mostly backed by an unshakable but 
piddling endowment, which grind away present- 
ing £5 a y2ar to some carefully defined unfortu- 
nate. The Family Welfare Association, as one 
of its most important tasks. advises solicitors and 
magnates— within the limits of the law of libel— 
Which charities are worth contributing to and 
which are not, and can recommend against, for 
example. the charity that spends three-quarters 
of its income collecting the other quarter. 
Whereas the Welfare State simply 
through the Inland Revenue, many charities spend 
a wholly disproportionate amount of time rais- 
ing their money. I raised a loud cheer when some 
clergyman condemned the’ ceaseless work 
expended on church bazaars: he said people 
I was at a cocktail party 
the other day for a glossy version of the sale 


collects 


ought simply to give 


of Work: a fair to raise funds for a nurses’ home 
for overseas students. A thousand pounds were 
being spent on the decorations alone; someone 
was thanked for having presented the flowers at 
the cocktail party that was fixing this fair; it was 
Impossible to avoid the feeling that if all the con- 
‘tributors had simply given money direct, and all 
the people who spent time and thought organising 
the fair had used the time to visit the elderly, 
lobby their MPs for better housing or simply take 





WHITEHORN 


a carload of orphans to the circus, their time 
might have been better spent. 

It takes no great depth of cynicism to feel 
that the motives of those who go in for glossy 
charity, fall over themselves trying to sit near 
Princess Margaret or present film premiéres for 
charity in order to attract publicity, are not 
singie-mindedly fixed upon the charitable cause 
(Queen Charlotte's Hospital, for instance, was 
actuaily built by private charity. Now the Health 
Service has taken over and all the funds can do 
is buy chairs for the nurses’ sitting-room and 
finance a few pieces of far-out research. The Ball 
is as keenly supported as ever.) But on the other 
hand, these motives are possibly not really par- 
ticularly relevant. It is simply a way of siphoning 
off a percentage of the money that people who 
ure Well-cff spend on entertainment. If you see 
a beggar lying drunk in the roadway about to be 
run over, it is of no interest whether you haul 
him on to the pavement because you are seriously 
worried for him, or because you waat to feel 
smug. or because he is increasing the difficulties 
of the poor overtaxed motorist. What matters is 
to get him out of the way. The motives of the 
l:ttie Woman who dishes out inadequate medi- 
cines to seedy Sicilians may be charming, and the 
reaction of the magnate who is taxed to provide a 
welfare service may be unprintable; but this does 
not affect the relative usefulness of the service 
provided The charities themselves—the good 
ones—recognise this when they squash the 
impulse that many people have to deal directly 


with one needy person, and see spectacular 
results; their argument is that direct-impulse 
giving is not sufficiently informed and not 


sufficiently complete—next year the donor may 
be off on some other track, and nobody gets a 
holiday. This is reasonable if unpalatable news. 

But if the direct involvement of one person 
helping another has to be abandoned on grounds 
of efficiency, the same thing applies at the next 
stage; charities cannot be as good as a proper 
national system. Plenty of people went to 
university on scholarships before the war, granted 
(my grandfather won one for being the best and. 
as it happened, the only student of his year called 
Gray). but it took State grants to make university 
education possible to anyone who was up to it. 
There have always been charities for the deaf— 
but nothing done privately even began to do the 
cood that the State-aided hearing aid did. No 
doubt the Health Service has things wrong with 
it—but you don't have to worry about whether 
you can pay the donor of blood for a transfusion 
as you do in America. 

Possibly the ultimate charity 
even the beautiful image of oneself as a giver, 
and simply agitate for more taxation to provide 


is to give up 


more complete welfare services. For the vicious 
circle is that while private charity exists the 
Government can get away with under-financed 
welfare; and while the welfare is incomplete, 
the charities are as necessary as ever. 























BIRMINGHAM SOUND 
REPRODUCERS LIMITED 


The following are salient features of the 
Review, circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st December 
1960 by the Chairman Dr. D. M. McDon- 
ald, B.Sc., M.B., Ch.B. 


A RECORD YEAR 
The Company achieved record sales, pro- 
duction and net profits in 1960. All sections 
of the business at home and in U.S.A... 
Bermuda, Australia and New Zealand, 
made their full contribution to the results 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


The directors have decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 30°, less income tax 
making 40% less income tax on the presen 
£1,500,000 share capital. This compare 
with the equivalent of 334 °% for the prev 
lous year 


NEW INTERESTS 


Further expansion in the tape recorder field 
has been made. A controlling interest ha 
been bought in two companies specialising 
in the manufacture of a vital component fo: 
these instruments. These acquisitions, made 
after the end of the financial year, have 
made no contribution to the profits under 
review. 

Research and devclopment teams are active 
lv extending the range of products, and 
continuously imp: oving existing models 


PROSPECTS 
The company’s factories are more efficic 
than at any time in its history. Export see 
are already more than half of the ou pt 
and there remains plenty of scope 'o in 
crease this further. The Group of Compan 
ies has never been in better shape 


Menujfacturers of the 


 Mlananch— 


Record Change and Tape Deck 














Britain Could Make It 


By KENNETH 
I Don’t think I have ever 
been as_ enthusiastic 
about anything 
anything printable here 
—as I about the 
South Bank exhibition, 
which began ten 
ago last week. Although 
in 1951 I had been in- 
volved for some time in 
architectural journalism, 
it was the exhibition—a 
gay against 
austerity furniture, prefab houses and paper plan- 
ning—that made me realise the real fascination of 
my subject was not so much in pure achitecture as 
in the effect on people of a planned environment. 
And I don’t mean larger kitchens, underfloor 
heating and two wallpapers in each room. | mean 
the effect on people of well-related buildings and 
the space between buildings 


at least, 


was 


years 





reaction 


The South Bank was so much more than an 
exhibition. It was a wonderful place to be in: it 
had the stimulating qualities of a small town. 
When it was demolished it seemed as if a town 
had been destroyed—especially to those of ws 
who almost lived within its twenty-nine acres. 
A lot has been said about its influence on architec- 
ture and design. But I found no post-Festival 
architecture with the same feeling about it until 
I went recently to that remarkably undiscovered 
example of inspired planning, Stevenage New 
Town square and shopping centre—a place cut 
off, as the 1951 exhibition was, from motor traf- 
fic. If you go there on any sunny shopping morn- 
ing you can capture something of the atmosphere 
of the South Bank—even the same holiday spirit 
among the people using it. 

It has something to do with the scale of the 
building, the colour used, the changes of level 
and patterns as you walk around, the placing of 
sculpture, trees, lamp-posts, bollards and so on. 
And anyone who thinks this sounds rather 
precious should remember that these are the 
things people look for, perhaps unconsciously, 
when they go on holiday to favourite towns and 
villages in Devon or Cornwall. Without know- 
ing quite why, they enjoy the intimate, shut-in 
feeling of narrow streets, the surprise qualities of 
twisting lanes, the different texture of cobbles, 
paving, grass, flint and brick and the narrow 
alleyways leading suddenly to large, open vistas. 

In old towns these are accidental features. And 
even at the South Bank such effects were not all 
deliberate: they were often inspired accidents, 
brought about amidst all the careful planning by 
enthusiastic young architects working together 
under the administrative genius of Sir Hugh 
Casson. These small-town qualities, these happy 
accidents of planning, happened because the 1951 
planners were trying to do much the same thing 
as the builders of our better small towns: they 
were trying to create places that would be 
pleasant for people to move about in without the 
menace of heavy motor traflic 


J. ROBINSON 


That, I think, is why we shall see more of the 
atmosphere of the South Bank—good land- 
scaping and a more cosy (if that’s the right 
word) relationship between buildings—in quite a 
lot of the planning of the near future. At last 
planners are realising that pedestrians and motor 
traffic must be separated, and wherever they are 
doing this something exciting is happening to the 
grouping of buildings—however dull they may 
be as buildings. We have had examples for some 
time in one or two private housing schemes, and 
in Coventry’s double-decker pedestrian shopping 
centre; but something even more spectacular is 
happening in the newer parts of new towns. If 
you escape from the Al3 near Southend and cut 
across the older parts of Basildon New Town, 
where 50,000 people are housed in garden-cityish 
development (with front doors opening absurdly 
on to green strips beside the car-bedecked road), 
you will find the beginnings of something very 
different in the latest housing going up next to the 
traffic-free shopping centre. Here is a hint of 
how the 50,000 residents-to-come may be housed 

in terraced squares where children can play in 


Parents and Children 





Life with 


By MONICA 


IT begins to appear as if 
nothing than a 
mother of six throwing 
herself under Sir David's 
motor-car will secure the 
nursery schools’ which 
the 1944 Education Act 
promised, and mothers of 
six are usually too busy 
for martyrdom. An off- 
shoot of the problem, 
however, to which Mrs. 
Eirene White and Mrs. 
Margaret Fletcher have just drawn public atten- 
tion, is so disgraceful that I am considering chain- 
ing myself to the Ministry of Education, or (more 
usefully, since the matter largely concerns the 
LCC) to County Hall. It is yet another symptom 
of the ‘mothers and children last’ sort of stupidity 
which addles our social thinking, so that we are 
intolerably righteous over juvenile delinquents, 
street accidents and accidents in the home, and 
intolerably mean over education, safe shopping 
areas and play facilities for tiny children. Before 
I go on let me mention that the LCC holds a 
number of vacant sites for nursery schools, 
though none is being built at the moment. 

The problem revolves around the high blocks 
of flats which are a substantial part of the LCC’s 
answer to slum clearance and the increased 
cemand for housing since the war. Last year, 40 
per cent. of new LCC dwellings were in flats of 
ten or more storeys and this trend, probably an 
inevitable one, shows every sign of continuing. 


less 
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safety while trade vans and parents’ cars circulate 
in their own squares behind the back gardens. 

None of this is a direct influence of South Bank 
planning. Nor, I think, can we trace back any 
kind of influence to the South Bank’s buildings 
Many of them were architectural gems. but there 
about the 
They simply showed us that we 
had young architects in this country who could 


was nothing new techniques or 


materials used 


do a superb job if they were left alone and not 


hampered by the greed of non-professional men 
Greed is the best, all-embracing word to describe 
the forces that defeat architects today: for 


instance, the greed for petty power by city fathers 


who would rather impose on a town their own 


ld | k 


like than accept a professional modern desig: 


ignorant views of what a building shou 











the greed of the developer who cares nothing for 
what a building looks like as long as he makes 
of it. The other day I was shown 


designs for London office blocks that would | 


money out 


been the most sensational in the country. They 


had been turned down by a capitalist who 
habitually grinds the fagades of the poor architect 
by demanding buildings that fill the maximum 


site space and give the maximum profit 

These buildings, like so many that get turned 
down by developers or planning committees 
a sad reminder that in 196] 1951—Britain 
could make it if it architects 


as in 


gave the right 


chance 


Mother 


FURLONG 


{he Brandon Estate is eighteen storeys; the new 
Southwark one will be twenty-five storeys. As one 
might expect, large numbers of these flats are 
already occupied or will shortly be occupied 
families with children, many of them under five. 
(In theory such families are supposed to occupy 
the lower floors of the high blocks. In 
these tend, properly enough, to be occupied by 
the elderly.) One does not need to be an architect, 
a sociologist or a County Councillor to grasp the 
problem in one. Where do the children play, how 
do they get enough fresh air and exercise, and 
what does a mother do if (when her nerves are 
ac breaking-point) she can’t say, “Go out and play 
in the garden’? Obvious as these questions appear 
to anyone even slightly acquainted with a child 
under school age, they do not seem to have been 
seriously considered. 

The subject has at last received proper con- 
sideration, however, from a group financed by 
the Rowntree Trust and working under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Eirene White. Learning from 
the health visitors of the strain modern flats 
tended to impose on mothers and their young 
children, members of the group decided to estab- 
lish the facts of the present situation in the hope 
cf influencing the design of such estates. Ihe 
report on their inquiry is published this week.* 

It shows beyond a doubt that most mothers are 
pleased, even delighted, with their flats con- 
sidered simply as living accommodation, and find 


} 


Dy 


practice 


* Two To Five IN HtGH FLAts. Obtainable from 
The Housing Centre, 13 Suffolk Street, SWI: 3s. 
post free. 
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them spacious, comfortable and convenient. The 
sad thing is, however, that decent living condi- 
tions have been acquired at the expense of the 
youngest members of the family. Mothers cannot 
trip down nineteen floors every few minutes to 
check that their three- and four-year-olds have 
come to ne harm, and the balconies provided for 
some fiats are not considered by mothers to be 
reall\ safe once children have reached the climb- 
ing stage Although a number of estates have 
playgrounds. none has adult supervision. and 
very few are adequately enclosed or particularly 
suitable for the requirements of very young child- 
ren. What it all adds up to is that the children 
under school age end up cooped up in flats all 
day. with half an hour to an hour’s outing for 
shopping as their only exercise and glimpse of 
the world outside. They receive far too little fresh 
air or contact with other children. 


Can this really be the way we wish to condi- 
tion 2 new generation? As the mother of a three- 
year-old daughter | know that the peculiar 
pleasures of this age-group are striking up 
experimental. aggressive friendships with other 
children. and playing for hours at a time with 
messy clementals. In add-tion there is a growing 
ride and satisfaction in possessing ‘big toys’ 
icycies. scooters, swings. dolls’ prams and cars. 
All of these activities need space and freedom 
and to deny them to small children unnecessarily 
is to be guilty of a kind of cruelty which is almost 
bound to produce anti-social behaviour later on. 
It is perfectly clear what is required At the very 
least outdoor play-groups. under adult supervi- 
sion, with sand, water, earth, and the more 
exciting and dangerous kinds of child-apparatus 
laid on; together with a play-room suitable for 
use in cold or wet weather. At best, nursery 
schools, if we can ever succeed in dislodging the 
obstruction in the official mind. 


It is ironic that, until such facilities are pro- 
vided. life for children in these fine, hygienic 
flats will fall short of life in the disgusting old 
slums and tenements; play in the street or court- 
yard, for all its physical and moral dangers, had 
iis own special brand of freedom and confidence 


> SSS ier” 
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Talking Back 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ANYONE who feels that 
he is constantly being 
got at by advertising is 
now going to have an 
opportunity to get his 
own back. The Advertis- 
ing Inquiry Council, 
two years old, is now 
for the first time to be 
open to general member- 
ship. At the moment 
AIC members are re- 
stricted to those invited 
a distinguished collection 





tc serve on its council 
which runs the gamut from Betjeman to Dame 
Irene Ward, taking in Hoggart, Hollis and Noel- 
Baker—but the time is now thought to be ripe 
for a big expansion: and they are hoping to 
bring in at least 5,000 supporters at £1 a year. 

National advertising expenditure, £450 million 
last vear, is now lead ng government spending on 
education by £100 million. The admen are swamp- 
ing the edmen. But the chief immediate danger 
lies in the persistence of misleading advertising 
claims (such as those | mentioned a few weeks 
ago in connection with the so-called slimming 
breads). The Advertising Inquiry Council was 
established to try to stamp out this questionable 
kind of advertising. because neither the Con- 
sumer Advisory Committee of the Advertising 
Association nor the various codes of standards 
drawn up by the advertising industry’s own 
organisations seem able to correct this unwel- 
come trend. There is, for instance, a code of 
standards relating to “The Advertising of 
Medicines and Treatments. but many proprie- 
tary medicines are still sold under a smoke screen 
of suggestive, insupportable publicity. 

In a recommendation to the Inter-Departmen- 
tal Working Party on the Law Relating to 
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‘Copies of the “Lady,” Darling; it must be all right here! 





Medicines (all these committees have titles which 
are a book in themselves) the AIC asked for a 
survey of self-medication in Britain, to be made 
by a government department. And added that 
such a department, probably the Ministry of 
Health, should supervise the advertising of 
drugs. These were two of a number of such re- 
commendations. It is unlikely that they will be 
acted upon. and the AIC wants to undertake some 
research of its own. Not at first into drug 
advertisements and their sponsors. but into the 
economic arguments which favour heavy ad- 
vertising expenditure —basically the theory that 
lavish advertising eXpenditure helps to bring 
down the cost of the product 

This, and a general stepping-up of its activity, 
is the reason for the Council’s going all out for 
general membership. The members will get for 
their £1 a year twelve issues of a new eight-page 
bulletin on advertising claims, to be edited by 
Harvey Cole, who should not be unknown to 
Sp Clator readers 


} 


If your huckles have ever risen on account of a 


copywriter’s hyperbole (and you are rich enough 
cheque for £1), get in touch with 
49 Cresswell Place. SW10 
* 


Man-made soles heave continued the advance 


to write 
Michael Fowle \ INC 


which I noted was beginning nearly two years 
ago. The rearguard actions fought by the tanners 
have done a little to stop the rot. but nothing to 
reverse the trend. But it is another kind of rot 
that worries me 

A shoe repairer told me recently that one of 
the troubles he is constantly meeting with these 
non-porous synthetic soling materials, especially 
where they are moulded directly on to the upper, 
is the tendency for perspiration to be retained i> 
the space between the upper and the insole, The 
unevaporated moisture rots the leather upper. 
which comes away in such a manner that it is 
a long and expensive repairing job to fit sole 
and upper together with any degree of per- 
manency. While I stood there, he sent a little girl 
home, holding a sound-looking shoe in her hand 
that had disintegrated in this way, with instruc- 
tions to ‘tell mummy to buy you another pair, it 
would be cheaper.’ 

Another point I have been noticing constantly 
is the tendency for women’s ‘fashion’ 
which are now mostly made with synthetic soles 


shoes. 


in the cheaper ranges, to curl up. The wearer's 
feet (and they are mostly young. growing feet) 
are bound to be distorted by this implacable 
curve. More work for the chiropodists, | suppose. 
Apparently what happens is that the thin sole of 
synthetic rubber tends to roll into a slight curve 
with the bending of the foot in walking. but it 
stays curved, unlike leather of the same thickness. 
On the pointed shoe there is hardly any stiffening 
to help the shoe keep its shape, merely a small 
cap at the tip of the toe. Perhaps the experts will 
find an answer to this prob!lem—or perhaps when 
square toes come in things will be better. Until 
then, the wearer's feet are bound to suffer. 
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Postscript k's 


WuHaT used to be the 
Army and Navy Club, in 
Pall Mall, is hung with 
tarpaulins, beset by grabs 
on caterpillar tracks that 
might almost be mediz- 
val siege engines. strewn 
around with the raw 
materials for scaffolding. 
Outside, at lunchtime. the 
overalled demolition men 
sit on the area balustrade 
of the Junior Carlton, 
across the little street that leads to St. James’s 
Square, eating their sandwiches, swinging their 
legs, and quizzing the clubmen passing by as 
clubmen haven't been arrogant enough to quiz 
the cits for generations. 

Inside the doomed clubhouse, behind the 
tarpaulin and the scaffolding, there may well, for 
all I know, be major-generals who fought the 
Matabele, dozing uneasily in the smoking-room 
armchairs, as the dust of demolition settles ever 
more thickly on the convexities of pate and waist- 
coat, around whom the new clubhouse will have 
to be erected, unless the secretary can screw his 
courage tight enough to wake them first. 

Pall Mall won't be the same when the smart 
new building arises, with the club above and 
offices and perhaps even showrooms brazen- 
ing it out on the street. It’s bad enough to 
see the dim, anonymous, feebly gabled building 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 
delicate herbs. 
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that has gone up across the way, on the old 
Carlton Club site, looking as though the equally 
dim and even bigger new Air Ministry building 
had dropped a pup on its way to Whitehall. 

This isn’t the street that Shotter Boys litho- 
graphed, all sunlit elegance Nor is it the wicked 
alley-—it never was-—that | heard about from a 
German girl, a loyal Nazi, whom I met in Rome 
at the liberaticn, still unaccountably at large, who 
told me. among much else that interested me 
strangely, that it was well known all over Europe 
that al! Englishmen were homosexuals. | de- 
murred a little, saying politely that such calum- 
nies had even been spread about the Germans. 
‘Oh, come now, Mr. Ray. she said, ‘it could 
never be said of Berlin, as it is of London, that 
it is the city of clubs. Isn’t it true that there is 
a whole street in London devoted to these estab- 
lishments?’ 

‘Well, yes, but I can’t quite see what that’s got 
tc do with F 

‘Really, Mr. Ray! I’m not a child: these are 
nien’s clubs. A whole street of them!’ 

"'es, Bit... 

‘And women aren’t allowed into them 
that right?—or only secretly, through little side 
entrances. There now, Mr Ray, you can’t fool 


' 
* 


isn’t 


He 


Rather like the Italians who could prove con- 
clusively that the English ate five meals a day out 
of the profits of the Empire, the only people in 
the world rich enough and greedy enough to 
teed their faces so often. Oh, but we don't—not 
five meals! Come now, Mr. Ray: one only has 
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to look at an English dictionary—‘breakfast, 
‘lunch, ‘tea, ‘dinner, ‘supper.’ That’s five, isn’t 
1%? And who would have words for meals they 
aidn't eat? 

* 


matter, as 


Whereas the truth of the S now 
well known, is that the English are the most bird- 
like eaters in Europe. | observed on a recent jaunt 
through the English and Welsh countrysides that 
what used to be the traditional breakfast dish of 
bacon and eggs has 
country-hctel me Q 
And one solitary egg is, indeed, all you get. The 
only hotel where I had a breakfast that fasted 
me till lunch-time was one that has a German 
cook 


Meanwhile, we can at any rate wash down our 


now voecome eve on 


nus, a ladvlike ‘bacon and ege’ 


2 
I 


exiguous nibbles with decent claret—this country 
ets more and better modestly-priced named 


rowths than any other. | have been reconsidering 


Qo 
c 


under expert guidance, the vintages now ready for 
drinking in Lyons’s list—bottled at, and available 


from, their Hop Exchange Cellars, SEI. ¢ rary 
to the general rule, that the 1953 clarets came on 
faster than the 1952s 1952 Langoa 
Barton at 13s., and a 1952 Gruaud Larose at 12s., 
that struck me as perfect for present drinking (the 
Langoa Barton a little drier at the finish; the 
Gruaud Larose softer), whereas the 1953 Mouton 
d’Armailhacq seemed still a little hard, and not 


there is a 


quite ready. A half-bottle of one of the 1952s for 
lunch, a bottle of the other for dinner, and a 
dozen or so of the 1953 in the cellar for future 
reference, might go far to reconcile one to those 
cissy breakfasts. CYRIL RAY 
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A YOU INTERESTED in a fresh start to life? 
Dp YOU LEAVE SCHOOL too early? 


O YOU FEEL that you could learn more about Economics, 
History, Literature, Political Science or Languages? 


offers a course in these subjects to all over the age of 18? 
D® YOU KNOW that admission is by interview only? 


RE YOU AWARE that your local authority may assist you to 
take this stepping stone to the University or a new career? 


The Warden (Charles L. Rigg, M.A.) 
Newbattle Abbey College, Dalkeith, Midlothian 


for a form of application to the College and full details of the 
opportunities open to you. 


Then write at once to: 











sent to: 
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PERSONAL —contd. 


STORY WRITING ‘PAYS. Profit. from No 
Sales—No fees tuition in every kind of sale- 
able story-writing. Easy to follow, modern 
methods. Bonus offer—Free money-earning 
Plot Formula and Free valuable writing text- 
books. Send now for FREE booklet ‘‘How to 
Become a Successful Story-Writer,’’ Dept. 
S.1, British Institute of Fiction-writing Science 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


**Which?’’ 

The May issue reports on instant coffee, car 
anti-theft devices, slide rules, hire purchase. 
om Gient’* 
is based on independent tests and surveys, and 


is published monthly by the Consumers’ Asso- 
ciation, available on annual subscription only 


£1 to Dept. 7, 14 Buckingham Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
YGUR FURS cost TOO MUCH in 
suffering. 

MEETINGS 


the occasion of 
THE ANNUAL — MEETING 


THE VICTORIA INSTITUTE 
Professor wy cine GUTHRIE, 
Ph.D., B.Sc., . (Vice-President) 
will oe on 
‘The Futility of Man’s Search for 
Reality—and the Antidote’ 
in THE GUSTAVE TUCK THEATRE, 
University College, London, Gower St., WC1. 
On MONDAY, 29 MAY, 1961, at 6.30 p.m. 


Ultimate 


INTERNATIONAL 


THE UNIVERSALA ESPERANTO-ASOCIO 
Rotterdam has members in 87 countries and 
offers the services of 2,500 representatives to 
those who speak the Internationa! Language 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


‘JACKSON POLLOCK,’ a lecture by Bryan 
Robertson, Directer, Whitechapel Art Gallery, 
author of ‘Jackson Pollock,’ American Embassy 
Theatre, Upper Brook Street entrance, Wednes- 
day, May 17, 6.30 p.m. Admission free 


KARL KRAUS MEMORIAL EVENING, 
Sunday, 28th May, at 7.30 Arts Council, 4 
St. James’s Sq., S.W.1. Martin Miller reads 
from Kraus’ works (in German). Tickets 7/6 
from Anglo-Austrian Society, 139 Kensington 
High St., W.8. (WES 9003.) 

LEICESTER GALLERIES’ May Exhibitions: 
new paintings by JOHN CRAXTON and 
RUTHERFORD. Original etchings and lithos 
by artists. 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 


RACE RELATIONS in Britain. Liverpool 

Conference, Sun. May 28. 2.30 p.m. Waiker 

Art Gallery. Chairman Professor Lyon Blease. 

Ben Parkin, M.P. Opened by Lord Mayor. 

Tickets 1/6, Civil Liberties, 293 New Kings 
, London, S.W.6. 


“THE ANCIENT HEBREWS and their Neigh- 


bours—Recent Archaeological Evidence’? — 
Lectures (with slides) by Dr. Richard Barnett 
(Keeper, Dept. of Asiatic Antiquities, British 


Museum), Sundays May 14th and 28th at 2.30 
ge Liberald Jewish Synagogue (Hall), 28 

John’s Wood Road, N.W.8 (opp. Lord's). 
Ail welcome. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALL ERY: Edmond 
Kapp: a retrospective exhibition of paintings 
and drawings, 1911-1961. 20th April to 19th 
May inclusive. Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
closed ‘Mondays. Admission free. Adioins Ald- 
gate East Station. 


FAMILY 


PLANNING 
a Postal Sewice 


00 Write for free.booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 





Please send your free booklet under plain cover. 


Name 
Address 





EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES—conatd. 


NEW LONDON Gallery, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. 10-5 Sat. 10-12. TEN SCULPTORS and 
paintings by TADE. Until May 17. 


RECITAL 


WILLIAM MASSELOS, American pianist, in 
a recorded recital of works by Aaron Copland 


American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Thursday, May 18, 12.30 p.m 
Admission free 

CONCERTS 


fl. TROVATORE.’ by Verdi: a recording of 


aececent broadcast by the Metropolitan Opera, 
with Leontyne Price, Mario Sereni, Franco 
Corelli and Irene Dalis. Conducted by Fausto 
Cleva American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Tuesday, May 16, 6.30 
p.m. Admission free 
FILMS 
‘IN SEARCH OF A PHOENIX,’ a film on the 


flainingoes of four countries with commentary 
by Roger T. Peterson, American ornithologist, 
who will be present to introduce the film 
American Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook 
Street entrance, Wednesday, May 17, 8.30 p.m. 
Admission free 


INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Settle- 
ments, Annuities. Sales or advances from 54% 


arranged by Ist or 2nd Mortgage. Foster & 
Coghill Ltd., 26 St. James’s St., S.W.1. (WHI 
5561.) 

INVEST in MORTGAGE LOANS, where your 
money earns 74% interest with absolute 
security. For further details of this investment 
opportunity, write for Brochure (28) to 
Mortgage Loans Ltd., 79 Piccadilly, Manches- 


ter. 

7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De.- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited, Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea 


EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERT POSTAL on for Examina- 
tions—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service "Management, Export, 


Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


post AL be y> for G.C.E., London Univ. 

B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B. D., Degrees, 
Retseas ‘Also for Law, 
inations. Prospectus: E. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 


Professional Exam- 


PREPARATIONS FOR EXAMINATIONS 
U.C.C., est. 1887, provides postal tuition 
for GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDU- 
CATION, London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, and others. LONDON UNI- 
VERSITY ENTRANCE requirements, and 
exams for B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), 
LL.B., (Bar (I and Il), and other exams. 
Prospectus from Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
76 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 


ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE, 
LAMPETER, 
Cardiganshire 


The 135th session opens 13 Oct., 1961. 
St. David’s is a_ residential university 
College which grants the degrees of B.D. 
and B.A. (Arts) under Royal Charters, 
with Honours and General Degree Courses. 
Full university entrance requirements are 
necessary, and details may be obtained 
from the Principal. Applications are now 


being accepted for 1961-62 and 1962-63. 
Students are eligible for all State and 
L.E.A. scholarships and grants 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 


South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LITERARY 


YOU'VE ALWAYS MEANT to write. Don’t 
let the time slip by. The LSJ founded over 40 
years ago under the patronage of the Press, has 
an unmatched record of success. ‘Writing for 


the Press’ is free from LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (SP), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


E ne WELL and cheaply in France (7s.-15s.). 
Guide Gastronomique 1961" (Hachette). 

Bookshops 8s. 6d. or 9s. p.f. Hachette, 127 

Regent Street, W.1. 

MADELINE MASON Sonnet Contest. Prize 

50 dollars. S.a.e. details 73 Coleshill Road, 

Teddington, Mx. 





Registered as a ‘Newspaper. 
EUSton 3221. 


Printed in Great Britain by Gate & PoLpeN Ltp., 








LITERARY —Cont. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. America, including Maps 
and Pamphlets, also Books in Russian and on 


Russia. List 24 from W. Forster, 83a Stamford 
Hill, N.16 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

SHORT STORY WRITING tor Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 


Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate. W.8 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street E.C.4. Suitable stories are 
revised by us and submitted to editors on a 
15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsui able stories 


are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MSS. to Dept. C.23, FREE. ‘The Protes- 
sional Touch,’ concerning Courses Criticisms 
from Dept. C.23 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR. TYPING. 2/€ 

nings, 55 Brockman Rd 

MANUSCRIPTS, Reports 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth 
MOU 6136 


1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 

Folkestone, Kent. 

typed. Pat 
S.W 19, 


Theses 
Rd., 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 

MSS typed: 1000 wds. 2/6 carb. Miss Wil- 
liams. 3E Hyde Park Mansions, N.W.l. PAD 
7955. 

RING PINNER 1814 for your quick and 
efficient typing. 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT. £20 value for 
£7 1Ss. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow. Phone 
BELL 2106 


SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measure. 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens, Manchester 2. 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. Wide 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd., 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS Damask 
Tablecioths, Luncheon Sets, Aiternoon Tea- 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress, Church 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogucs from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 

9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1! 

NORTHERN IRELAND 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS orn 
and off the beaten track through Britain: 5/-. 
postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE), Sundial 
House, Torquay. 


ACCOMMODATION 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Flat 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 

EXMGOR, N. DEVON. Good food, glorious 
scenery. fishing, riding. Complete change. 
Lorna Doone .Farm, Mailmsmead, Nr. Lynton, 
N. Devon. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


furnished 
Box No 


2 ROOMS, unfurnished or partly 
af journey Whitehall. Quiet tenant 
8062. 


EXCHANGE ACCOMMODATION 


PUTNEY s/c. unfurn. flat, 3 rooms, k. & b. 
c.h.w., c.h. lift. Top floor Ige. block. 34 years 
lease, rent £325 p.a. excl. Some f. & f. for 
sale, available in exchange for s/c unfurn. 
flat 1 or 2 rooms. k. & b. max. rent £280 p.a. 
within easy reach Russell Sq., W.C.1. PUT 
9536 after 6 p.m. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


HOLIDAY FLAT, 
10 gens. wkly. Babysitter available. 
8048. 

GREEK ISLAND. Beautiful House to let on 


Iifracombe. Sleep 7 to 8. 
Box No. 


Mykonos. Fully Furnished to sleep six. All 
mod. cons. Maid available. Box 8035 
TO BE LET, climbing. fishing, swimming. 


Lovely converted coach house, in wild garden, 
all conveniences plus. Private 10 gns. per week 
long lease, 15 gns. short. Porter, Bryny g win 
Ucha, Dolgellau. 

9 GNS. ea. p.w. all-in. Delightful Holiday, 
July, Hants village. 2 sharing large Gable rm. 
Daily car trips to places of interest. Oxford 
u/grad. Drive/guide. Box No. 8061. 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS Lo. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
: =e 
s Gross Assets exceed £2,200,00¢ 


interest on 


Are paying 74% pa. 





deposits for the eighth year 
uccession, with extra $°% added 

annually on each €500 unit. 

Metails and Audited Balance Shect fro 
nvestment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Led. 
DANE INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LONDON WC? 














CAN YOU AFFORD TO PAY 
SCHOOL AND UNIVERSITY 
FEES FOR YOUR CHILD? 


Very substantial saving 
can be effected. 


mM COsts 


it costs you nothing to consult 
WM. BRANDTS (LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 
36, Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
(MAN 6599 Exc. 312) 








'f you judge wine by incomparable 
standards—you will appreciate 


‘HUGEL’ wines 


WINES OF ALSACE 


You will enjoy their remarkable dry 
flavour, clean and clear. If you de- 
mand perfection, the smooth fruity 
characteristics and the distinguished 
bouquet of “HUGEL” wines will 
appeal to your experienced palate 
The choicest wines of Alsace, 
‘HUGEL’ wines at Hotels, Restaur- 
ants, Wine Merchants ‘de premiere 
ordre’. Shipped by: 
BLACKETT & SPEDDING, 
Southport, Lancs. 


LTD., 








—_—— 


gives enormous satisfaction—shorthand in 

a week, written with the alphabet. Fast, 

phonetic, easy to read. You will be glad 

you wrote for the free trial lesson to 

e School of Speedhand (S7), Coton 
Cambridge. 








Read ALUN OWEN’S play 


The Rough & Ready Lot 


6/- from all booksellers or post free from 
ENCORE, 4:1 Gt Russell St, London WC1 














LuUyKevT pores “EXAnvex%d 


GREEK 
VILLA PARTIES 


for intelligent young people 

Live in the informal atmosphere of a 
villa, im good company. The price (59 
gns. for 16 days to 76 gns. for 25 days) 
includes all travel and accommodation, 
trips where you like in the party's own 
transport, free use of outboard motor 
boat, snorkels etc., and wine at dinner. 
BY AIR TO BRINDISI 
Similar parties in 


FLORENCE and ELBA 


39-41 gns., with all the usual Murison 
Small extras plus aqualungs on Elba. 
BY AIR TO PISA 


MURISON SMALL 
Travel Organiser 
ll BEAUCHAMP PLACE 


LONDON 5S.W.3 
Telephore: KNightsbridge 0395 
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